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Perspectives 

Millennialism  and  Y2K  Cultures 


Mike  Patterson 


Abstract 

This  paper  explores  responses  to  the  year  2000,  particularly  the  Y2K 
computer  bug.  It  consists  of  participatory  action  fieldwork  and  some 
short  interviews  on  the  subject  of  Y2K.  The  results  are  a  bricolage  of 
interviews  with  rural  and  urban  peoples  living  with  different  perspec- 
tives of  the  urban  mainstream  IT  (Information  Technology)  culture,  and 
supporting  theory,  along  with  my  comments  and  quotes  from  specialists 
on  the  Y2K.  The  paper  shows  how  peoples'  expectations  of  the  Y2K  are 
informed  by  their  experience,  and  also  how  they  will  be  affected  by 
Y2K,  in  one  way  or  another,  no  matter  where  they  live. 

Theory  of  my  Methodology 

I  am  intrigued  at  that  place  where  people  (Native/non-Native)  meet  tech- 
nology, as  in  the  title  to  a  previous  paper,  'Where  the  Forest  Meets  the 
Highway,1  to  see  how  Information  Technology  and  people  now  feed  off 
and  into  each  other.  Wanting  to  do  some  more  field  work,  I  thought  of 
looking  at  local  people  and  the  Y2K.  I  live  above  a  pizza  shop  in  a  huge 
old  boarding  house  (formerly  Foster's  Boarding  House,  ca.  1860?)  by  the 
tracks  in  Valley,  Ontario,  a  town  of  about  30-40  minutes  drive  south  of 
Ottawa,  with  some  people  I  know  well.  Their  stories  of  the  Ice  Storm  of 
971  began  to  blend  in  with  ideas  and  stories  about  the  coming  Y2K. 

I  began  with  a  fundamental  question:  Does  one's  closeness  to  the  land 
(and  winter)  make  one  more  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of  IT  such  as 
Y2K?  Or  is  the  Y2K  really  an  urban  yuppie  phenomenon? 
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I  used  informal  interviews  as  a  type  of  theoretical  sampling  where 
"the  analyst  jointly  collects,  codes,  and  analyzes  his  data  and  decides 
what  data  to  collect  next  and  where  (and  when)  to  find  them,"  a  process 
of  data  collection  'controlled  by  the  emerging  theory'  (Glaser  and 
Strauss  1967:  45).  I  ended  up  with  'slices  of  data,'  in  an  open  inquiry 
with  'no  limits  to  the  techniques  of  data  collection'  (I  also  use  newspa- 
pers and  TV  in  an  attempt  at  triangulation,  see  Albas  and  Albas  1998: 
133),  resulting  in  'a  variety  of  slices  of  data  that  would  be  bewildering  if 
we  wished  to  evaluate  them  as  accurate  evidence  for  verifications,  but 
are  useful  in  generating  theory  as  this  variety  "is  highly  beneficial, 
because  it  yields  more  information  on  categories  than  any  one  mode  of 
knowing  (technique  of  collection)"  (Glaser  and  Strauss  1967:  65-66). 

I  also  used  this  participant  action  research  as  a  learning  tool  for  my 
own  techniques  in  sociology.  This  paper  therefore,  is  also  an  autobio- 
graphical narrative,  based  on  notes  that  include  everything  in  my  'field,' 
including  influences  of  professors,  classmates  and  friends. Charmaz  and 
Mitchell  argue  that,  beyond  discourse: 

...there  is  also  merit  in  audible  authorship.  We  speak  of  the 
writer's  voice  from  the  standpoint  of  ethnographers  com- 
mitted to  the  vocation  of  using  all  we  can  of  our  imperfect 
human  capacities  to  experience  and  communicate  some- 
thing of  others'  lives.  We  go  and  see  and  sometimes  join; 
we  ask  and  listen,  wonder  and  write,  and  tell  our  stories,  not 
necessarily  in  that  order.  We  believe  that  these  simple  acts 
of  outward  inquiry  and  inward  reflection  together  with 
effort  and  creativity  will  give  us  something  to  say  worth  of 
sharing.  We  do  not  pretend  that  our  stories  report  autono- 
mous truths,  but  neither  do  we  share  the  cynic's  nihilism 
that  ethnography  is  a  biased  irrelevancy.  We  hold  a  modest 
faith  in  middle  ground  (Charmaz  and  Mitchell  1997:  194). 

Charmaz  and  Mitchell  (1997:  212-213;  see  also  Charmaz  and  Mitchell, 
1998)  maintain  that  "We  do  ourselves  and  our  disciplines  no  service  by 
only  telling  half-tales,  by  only  reporting  finished  analyses  in  temperate 
voice,  by  suppressing  wonder  or  perplexity  or  dread."  Clarity  and  truth 
are  more  likely  found  in  'ethnography,  (where)  the  emergent  self  is 
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acculturated;  it  learns  the  limits  of  its  own  power'  in  a  reflexive  way  This 
paper  is  a  process,  akin  to  what  Mills  describes: 

By  keeping  an  adequate  file  and  thus  developing  self-reflec- 
tive habits,  you  learn  how  to  keep  your  inner  world  awake. 
Whenever  you  feel  strongly  about  events  or  ideas  you  must 
try  not  to  let  them  pass  from  your  mind,  but  instead  to  for- 
mulate them  for  your  files  and  in  so  doing  draw  out  their 
implications,  show  yourself  either  how  foolish  these  feel- 
ings are,  or  how  they  might  be  articulated  into  productive 
shape...  To  maintain  a  file  is  to  engage  in  the  controlled 
experience  (1959:  197). 

These  then,  are  some  of  my  stories  with  commentary.  Fieldnotes  are  in 
italics;  names  and  place-names  are  inventions  of  mine: 

Early  on  in  my  study,  Prof.  Mop  asked  me:  'Let  me  see  if  I've 
got  this  straight...  you  study  the  people  you  live  with?'  (this 
because  of  my  last  comp  in  which  my  situation  and  locale 
figured  into  my  bricolage).  I  suggest  that  I  could  be  a  real 
fly  on  the  wall  above  and  behind  the  pizza  shop,  where  peo- 
ple talk  about  all  manner  of  things  including,  as  of  the  fall 
of  99,  the  Y2K.  To  survivors  of  the  Ice  Storm  in  January  last 
year,  the  Y2K  takes  on  a  special  meaning. 
I  mention  the  recent  flood  of  media  coverage  ofY2K,  includ- 
ing one  U.S.  commercial  called  Red  Alert,  which  advises 
people  to  take  part  in  seminars  to  learn  how  to  hoard  food, 
build  shelters,  protect  oneself  against  vigilantes,  and  boy- 
cott the  banking  system.  Prof.  Ziggy  says  'why  don 't  you  tie 
that  into  the  American  white  survivalist  movement?'  Which 
seems  to  get  everybody  excited,  and  is  certainly  a  tie-in  for 
the  Y2K  and  Millennialism  in  general. 
Back  in  Valley  I  ask  Zeke  if  he  would  be  my  primary  infor- 
mant and  assist  in  the  project,  and  he  agrees,  conditional 
upon  him  seeing  (vetting)  and  participating  in  the  text. 
He  wants  to  record  everything,  set  up  a  cafe  in  the  back  with 
microphones  and  invite  people  in.   I  say  no,    we  aren't 
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allowed  to  use  microphones  or  video.  Disappointed,  he  pro- 
tests that  it  doesn  't  say  so  in  the  course  outline.  In  the  end  I 
make  a  case  for  the  fly-on-the-wall,  low-tech  approach. 

I  soon  found  that  living  with  people  and  practicing  sociology  at  the  same 
time  were  not  only  less  than  scientific  but  also  hazardous.  Soon  after 
recruiting  Zeke  for  the  study,  I  talked  to  his  wife: 

/  ask  Zeke's  wife  Irene,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  paral- 
lel between  the  Ice  Storm  and  Y2K  to  me,  and  who  initiated 
the  idea  of  a  local  study  on  this  for  academe,  if  she  would 
also  like  to  participate  in  the  project. 

'No  way'  she  says,  'Leave  me  out  of  it. '  I  say  OK  but  that  I 
will  be  'missing  some  great  quotes,'  to  which  she  doesn't 
reply.  People  in  the  house  have  been  watching  the  Clinton 
thing  day  and  night  for  weeks  now  on  MSNBC.  It  is  always 
on  in  the  pizza  shop.  I  like  the  theme  music. . . 
Before  dropping  out  of  the  project,  Irene  angrily  did  say  one 
thing  while  watching  the  Senate  hearings:  'Before  you  talk 
about  the  Y2K  why  don 't  you  find  out  how  they  can  do  this  to 
a  president. . .  they  can  do  this  to  us. . .  soon  they'll  have  a  big 
chip  to  do  it  all. ' 

Zeke  and  Irene's  ideas  differed  as  to  the  value  of  my  study  and  ways  to 
approach  it  (if  at  all),  and  I  was  suddenly  in  a  situation  where  'the  differ- 
ential social  power  between  researchers  and  their  subjects'  problematic 
in  ethnography  became  an  arbiting  factor  in  our  complex  social  relation- 
ships, as  I  could  not  be  'studying  down1  (Adler  and  Adler  1997:  38) 
friends  I  had  known  for  25  years.  As  with  Adler  and  Adler  in  their  study 
with  neighborhood  children,  where  they  found  the  primary  researcher/ 
subject  differential  to  be  their  parental  authority,  I  found  my  'subjects' 
constantly  questioning  me  on  my  methods,  validity  of  my  research  and 
what  impact  it  might  have  on  them.  I  quickly  realized  that  if  I  was  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  Y2K,  and  not  succumb  to  an  intensely  revealing  area  of 
study  involving  personal  relationships,  landlord/tenant  issues,  and  moral 
and  ethical  questions  involved  in  ethnography  in  general,  I  would  have 
to  expand  my  area  of  research  beyond  the  pizza  shop  and  the  house,  and 
learn  to  keep  quiet  about  it.2  There  was  also  a  problem  in  that  my  infor- 
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mants  had  had  a  previous  research  problem  with  my  university,  resulting 
in  unhappy  experiences  for  some  of  their  children.  This  and  other  politi- 
cally charged  issues  led  me  to  realize  I  had  to  try  to  'sustain  and  negoti- 
ate a  nonpartisan  identity1  in  a  politicized  setting,  as  both  my  status  as 
student  and  the  larger  implications  of  Y2K  were  seen  as  political,  and  I 
soon  found  there  was  no  'middle  ground'  (Grills  1998:  78)  and  it  would 
be  best  to  retreat  out  into  the  field.  I  wrote  the  following  in  my  notes: 

/  have  expanded  the  scope  of  my  fieldwork,  partly  because 
of  the  problematic  nature  of  living  and  researching  in  a  fam- 
ily home/work  environment.  I  did  not  intend  on  researching 
the  people  I  was  living  with,  rather  I  thought  to  engage  in 
the  Y2K  project  through  them,  but  I  see  now  that  any 
research  within  such  a  closed  environment  tends  to  take  the 
whole  environment  into  account,  i.e.  a  particular  research 
into  attitudes  on  Y2K,  done  in  a  family  environment,  cannot 
become  less  than  research  into  the  family  as  a  whole  with  its 
attendant  rewards  and  jeopardies  for  the  researched  and 
researcher. 

In  the  end,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  information  did  come  through  the 
house  and  the  pizza  shop,  once  I  had  taken  my  focus  off  of  it. 

The  Land  as  Prophylactic  for  Yuppie  Y2K  Fever? 

I  was  soon  after  given  the  opportunity  to  do  a  survey  at  a  high  tech  firm 
regarding  their  thoughts  on  the  impact  of  the  Y2K.  Of  the  30  or  so 
employees  I  emailed,  only  2  answered.  One  response  was  joking,  the 
other  came  from  the  company's  CEO: 

My  concern  on  Y2K  readiness  is  the  9th  day  of  the  9th 
month  1999.  Apparently  several  00s  have  to  turn  over  at 
that  time  and  this  could  be  a  preview  of  things  to  come. 
My  view  of  what  the  millennium  bug  will  unveil  is  a  massive 
loss  of  data  with  small  repercussions  on  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  technology  assisted  devices.  The  value  of  the 
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data  will  determine  the  degree  of  severity  in  all  Y2K  situa- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  large  corporations  such  as  banks,  government 
and  consumer-dependant  firms  will  have  their  act  together 
but  face  dangers  in  their  suppliers  not  being  compliant.  This 
could  cause  a  slow  down  within  distribution  channels  and 
impact  on  economic  growth  in  the  short  term. 
Most  of  all,  I  see  a  lot  of  valuable  time  lost  dealing  with  Y2K 
issues,  today  and  leading  up  to  Jan.  J  year  2000.  But  I  can't 
see  planes,  trains  and  automobiles  falling  out  of  the  sky 
unless  a  huge  tornado  rampages  throughout  the  globe. 

This  was  my  first  response  from  the  urban  world  on  Y2K,  and  it  showed 
a  real  fear  of  loss  (data,  time,  economic  growth)  that  is  institutional 
rather  than  personal.  Granted  the  respondent  was  a  CEO,  but  how  much 
of  his  perception  of  life  as  business  or  economy  also  inform  his  fellow 
workers?  My  next  reaction  came  in  the  countryside: 

Around  noon  I  went  to  Northville  and  dropped  in  to 
O'Brien's  general  store.  I  noticed  the  book  about  the  Ice 
Storm  prominently  displayed  for  sale.  I  asked  a  woman 
behind  the  counter,  one  of  the  owners  in  her  early  40s,  what 
she  though  might  happen  next  Jan.  with  the  Y2K.  Would  it 
be  anything  like  the  Ice  Storm,  I  asked.  She  looked  surprised 
(I  don't  think  she  had  thought  about  it)  and  said  'I  don't 
know. . . '  and  started  to  back  away.  I  pointed  to  the  cash  reg- 
ister and  asked  if  she  thought  that  would  work  next  January. 
She  said  7  don't  know'  again  and  appeared  a  little  embar- 
rassed; I  noticed  that  others  in  the  store  (a  farmer  and  two 
younger  clerks)  pretended  not  to  hear.  I  went  on  to  say  that  I 
was  doing  a  study  for  Car  let  on  in  sociology,  and  she  began 
backing  away  as  if  I  was  about  to  rob  the  store.  She  looked 
shocked  and  taken  aback.  I  said  I  was  t tying  to  get  people's 
ideas  on  the  Y2K,  to  which  she  replied  'we'll  just  have  to 
wait  and  see, '  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Aside  from  her  telling  reaction  to  myself  being  a  sociologist  (which  is 
common  I  suppose),  her  reaction  seemed  to  me  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
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Y2K,  as  if  it  were  something  beyond  her  ken.  At  the  same  time,  she  did 
not  seem  troubled  by  it  so  much  as  an  undercover  sociologist  in  her 
store.  I  decided  then  that  disclosure  was  not  necessary  in  this  study,  and 
would  certainly  prove  counterproductive  in  such  short  exchanges.  Her 
casual  attitude  toward  the  Y2K,  however,  proved  to  be  a  theme  in  the 
countryside. 

I  have  collected  some  35  slices  of  data  like  the  ones  above  so  far. 
Twenty  were  rural  responses,  12  were  urban  and  several  were  unknown 
(i.e.  via  the  Internet).  The  rural  and  urban  responses  showed  big  differ- 
ences from  the  start  (see  two  slices  above).  In  Zeke's  case,  there  is  an 
understanding  of  both  rural  and  global  (urban)  perspectives. 

Roads  are  snowed  in  around  here,  can 't  go  to  class  at  Carle- 
ton,  so  talk  with  Zeke.  He  points  to  Y2K  as  another  manu- 
factured crisis  (like  the  oil  crisis  of  the  late  70s)  designed  to 
consolidate  power  for  the  powers  that  be.  Media  fed  mass 
hysteria  to  mold  the  masses.  Another  millennialist  shift  in 
power  as  the  public  becomes  more  aligned  on  the  'issue. ' 

This  opinion  from  the  country  reflects  the  city  that  Zeke  and  Irene  fled 
20  years  ago.  How  much  of  the  Y2K  is  manufactured,  a  product  of 
media  and  over-information,  something  that  gets  to  the  heart  of  urban 
yuppie  culture  but  misses  the  countryside?  Newspapers  and  TV  report 
daily  on  the  Y2K;  pullout  supplements  on  the  issue  are  common.  But  do 
they  inform,  or  just  compound  speculation?  Are  readers/viewers  excited 
by  learning  more  about  Y2K,  or  by  the  excitement  of  the  phenomenon 
itself  as  it  races  across  their  screens?  There  are  hundreds  of  Y2K  web- 
sites on  the  Net,  and  the  largest,  www.Y2Ktoday.com,  carries  some  500 
new  stories  each  day.  In  Canada,  the  Millennium  Report  is  posted  at 
www.2000cdn.com,  with  350  links  to  Y2K  sites.  These  are  things  that 
would  seem  to  separate  the  computer  literate  urban  yuppie  and  the  rural 
dweller.3 

Baudrillard  writes  that  "fascination  is  not  dependent  on  meaning.  It  is 
proportional  to  the  disaffection  of  meaning.  It  is  obtained  by  neutralizing 
the  message  in  favor  of  the  medium"  (In  the  Shadow  of  the  Silent  Major- 
ities). The  media  is  something  which...  neutralizes  meaning  through  an 
excess  of  diffusion.  For  example,  the  media  multiply  events,  'pushing' 
the  meaning  -  events  no  longer  have  their  own  space-time;  they  are 
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immediately  captured  in  universal  diffusion,  and  there  they  lose  their 
meanings,  they  lose  their  references  and  their  time-space  so  that  they  are 
neutralized.  It  all  goes  too  quickly  and  too  far,  so  that  (sequences,  events, 
messages)  don't  have  time  to  return  and  reflect  on  themselves,  hence  to 
acquire  a  meaning  (Gane  1993:  84).  This  could  be  a  description  of  the 
highly  media-led  war  in  Kosovo,  where  control  and  release  of  images  is 
a  corporate  strategy  on  both  sides,  also  of  the  tumble  of  information  on 
Y2K,  now  growing  at  an  exponential  rate. 

I  think  the  media  obsession  with  Y2K  can  be  seen  in  Baudrillard's 
'fascination': 

Fascination,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  attaches  itself  to  what  is 
disappearing.  It  is  the  disappearance  of  things  that  fasci- 
nates us.  And  for  me  the  media  are  a  place  of  disappear- 
ance. It  is  just  as  interesting  as  a  place  of  production  or  a 
place  of  apparition.  It  is  a  place  of  disappearance;  it  is  a 
place  where  meaning  disappears,  where  significance,  the 
message,  the  referent  disappear,  It  is  a  way  of  making  things 
circulate  so  quickly  that  they  are  made  to  disappear.  And  it 
fascinates  us  like  a  black  hole  (Gane  1993:  85). 

One  could  also  say  that  there  is  a  circularity  of  information  imposed  by 
journalism  itself,  an  illusion  of  truth.  As  Bordieu  points  out,  "no  one 
reads  as  many  newspapers  as  journalists...  To  know  what  to  say,  one 
must  know  what  everyone  else  has  said...  This  sort  of  game  of  mirrors 
reflecting  one  another  produces  a  formidable  effect  of  mental  closure" 
(1996:  24)  which  tends  more  and  more  to  reflect  the  journalistically  pro- 
duced direction  of  a  story,  which  is  altered  by  chance  data  such  as  great 
pictures,  or  good  soundbytes.4  This  is  where  the  original  topic  (say  Y2K) 
is  also  'made  to  disappear1  into  a  circular  system  of  media  production. 

In  the  media  and  in  cyberspace,  the  entire  planet  is  evolving  together, 
changing  and  problematizing  exponentially  as  the  'globalization  of  risk' 
described  by  Giddens,  continues  as  "the  expanding  number  of  contin- 
gent events  which  affect  everyone  or  at  least  large  numbers  of  people  on 
the  planet  are  made  possible  through  cybercommunications"  (1990: 
124).  At  the  same  time,  'in  the  tyranny  of  the  here  and  now'  due  to  media 
and  convergences  and  expansion  of  the  arts,  "a  large  part  of  North  Amer- 
ican society  now  lives  exclusively  in  the  present  tense...  (and)  the  vast 
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expansion  of  the  arts  (and  information)  has  made  consensus  much  harder 
to  achieve.  It's  not  that  we  know  so  much  more;  it's  that  what  each  of  us 
knows  is  different"  (Fulford  1998:  D8,  D10). 

The  contrast  in  urban  and  rural  perception,  between  the  forest  (in  this 
case  the  weather)  and  the  highway  can  again  be  seen  in  two  customers 
who  entered  the  pizza  shop: 

The  pizza  shop  is  one  big  oven  with  a  small  counter  and 
ancient  diner  seats,  with  old  notes  and  posters  on  the  walls 
and  plate  glass  windows  looking  north  at  the  farm  over  the 
tracks...  I  met  one  customer,  a  commuter  from  Ottawa  who 
didn't  feel  like  talking  about  Y2K  but  wanted  to  get  home 
and  eat  his  pizza.  Icy  roads  all  the  way  here.  Y2K  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Another  customer  who  works  at  Canadian 
Geographic,  described  the  Y2K  as  a  vast  expanse  of  little 
grains  of  sand  on  the  beach,  each  part  of  the  whole  and  con- 
nected like  our  computer  networks,  and  in  the  year  2000  a 
huge  tidal  wave  hits  the  beach  and  washes  everything  away. 

Two  more  rural  responses: 

/  asked  a  woman  at  the  store  down  the  road  what  she 
thought  about  Y2K.  T  don 't  know, '  she  laughed.  'Half  the 
people  don't  care  about  it  and  half  or  them  are  scared  to 
death. '  I  asked  her  if  the  Interac  would  be  still  up,  because 
nobody  carries  cash  any  more,  and  would  the  banks  be 
working  at  all.  'I  don 't  know, '  she  said.  'Maybe  we  '11  go  back 
to  the  barter  system. ' 

Freezing  rain,  schools  are  closed.  Zeke,  who  used  to  drive 
the  buses  back  when  things  were  run  by  small  local  compa- 
nies (not  the  big  outfit  that  has  all  the  business  now)  com- 
plains that  things  haven't  been  the  same  since  the  ice  storm. 
They  have  cancelled  school  3  times  this  year  because  of 
weather. 

'They're  wusses,'  he  says.  'It  used  to  be  the  schools  that 
called  the  shots,  now  it's  the  bus  company.  They  know  they 
can  get  the  kids  to  school,  hut  they're  afraid  they  can't  get 
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them  home.  It's  different  since  the  ice  storm.  They're  afraid 

they'll  get  sued  if  something  happens. . .  ' 

That  afternoon  I  pick  up  a  15  year  old  kid  hitchhiking  back 

to  Valley  in  the  sleeting  rain. 

'Like  the  ice  storm'  he  says  as  he  gets  in.  'don  't  like  to  walk 

in  this.  I  just  live  over  the  tracks. ' 

7  live  over  the  pizza  shop, '  I  say.  After  a  pause  I  say: 

'Damn  good  pizza. ' 

'Yeah, '  he  says.  After  a  minute,  he  says,  'he  gives  you  a  lot. ' 

I  then  ask  him  what  he  thinks  will  happen  in  the  year  2000, 

will  the  computers  fail,  will  it  be  like  the  ice  storm?  He 

smiles: 

'Lots  of  people  talking  about  that.  I  don 't  know.  Some  people 

say  it  could  be  the  end  of  the  world. ' 

I  say  I  don  V  think  so  and  he  agrees.  I  let  him  off  at  his  home, 

a  yellow  clapboard  house  by  the  tracks. 

Sometimes  people  here  describe  the  Ice  Storm  as  having  been  a  great 
experience.  It  brought  the  community  together,  made  people  apprecia- 
tive of  their  neighbours,  and  also  brought  work  to  the  area  which  is  con- 
tinuing today.  It's  not  that  people  in  the  country  are  ignorant  of 
computers  or  the  possibilities  of  Y2K,  these  things  are  in  the  media 
every  day,  and  in  the  local  papers.5  It  is  more,  I  think,  that  they  have  a 
community  and  the  land  to  depend  upon,  whereas  the  urban  Yuppies  do 
not.  Most  people  around  here  say  they  will  be  prepared  for  Y2K,  but  not 
because  of  Y2K;  they  are  prepared  every  winter  anyway,  whatever  hap- 
pens. 

At  the  hardware  store  I  ask  the  manager  if  he'll  still  be  in 
business  January  I. 

'They're  supposed  to  have  it  all  figured  out, '  he  says,  gestur- 
ing at  his  terminal  at  the  cash. 

'As  for  my  personal  opinion. . . '  and  he  leaves  it  hanging. 
I  ask  him  what  he's  doing  personally,  will  he  put  all  his 
money  in  a  sock?  He  smiles. 

'No,  but  I've  got  lots  of  firewood.  I'll  take  out  enough  money 
and  get  enough  food  for  a  couple  of  weeks. . . ' 
I  ask  him  what  he  thinks  the  problem  might  be. 
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'The  Hydro, '  he  says,  'just  like  with  the  ice  storm.  They  say 
they're  ready,  but. . . '  and  he  trails  off  again. 
I  get  the  impression  he  is  always  ready. 

I  meet  a  contractor  who  built  his  own  house  by  the  river. 

Heated  by  2  wood  stoves,  he  survived  the  ice  storm  just  fine. 

His  power  stayed  on  most  of  the  time  and  things  were  not 

uncomfortable. 

In  passing  he  mentions  that  for  that  Y2K  thing  next  year, 

though,  I'm  going  to  get  a  generator. . . ' 

Another  impression  from  the  city  conveys  a  sense  of  helplessness. 
Despite  his  preparedness,  this  person  could  still  be  stuck  in  a  dangerous 
situation: 

Bell  Canada  just  called  to  sell  me  some  services.  I  asked  Mr. 

Raj  what  he  thought  about  Y2K. 

'You  know  we  have  a  newsletter  that  says  that  everything 

seems  to  be  under  control,  they  have  checked  and  rechecked 

the  system.  They  say  everything  will  be  OK,  but  you  know,  in 

the  world  of  men  and  mice. . .  On  April  9  and  Oct.  9  there  will 

be  trouble...  (I correct  him  on  the  latter  date)' 

I  ask  him  about  himself: 

'My  family,  we  are  going  to  keep  some  cash,  some  groceies, 

some  bottled  water,  I  live  on  the  27th  floor  of  a  building,  you 

know  if  something  goes  wrong  at  midnight,  I  like  to  be 

ready...  You  can't  go  out  to  get  milk  if  the  elevators  aren't 

running...' 

I  buy  a  monthly  answering  service. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  dependent  upon  computers  for  my  livelihood.  Y2K 
makes  our  vulnerability  (those  who  live  and  breathe  their  computers) 
apparent,  as  do  the  following  questions  about  the  World  Wide  Web: 

The  frailty  of  these  computer  systems  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Zeke  pointed  out  recently  that  the  website 
supporting  the  Mars  probe  took  a  record  number  of  hits,  a 
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number  that  astonished  the  Net  counters.  That  was  some  5 
years  ago;  the  latest  adventure  with  an  on-line  auction  by 
Victoria's  Secret  catalogue  drew  so  many  hits  that  the  auc- 
tion nearly  crashed.  With  his  hand  Zeke  showed  the  whole 
Web  shaking.  'That's  right, '  I  said,  'the  system  was  never 
designed  for  this  many  users,  and  this  is  just  the  beginning. ' 
'It 's  the  engineers, '  said  Zeke.  'Like  with  the  Y2K. '  The  engi- 
neers of  this  ubiquitous  personal  and  global  tool  can  barely 
see  beyond  their  noses. 

How  fragile  is  the  Internet?  How  many  users  can  it  sup- 
port? How  many  hits  at  a  time  can  be  supported  at  any  one 
site?  If  you  were  giving  away  Bill  and  Monica  Oval  Office 
videos,  with  music  by  Elton  John,  could  any  site  support  the 
traffic?  Could  the  Net  collapse? 

The  Internet  collapsing,  the  Y2K  meltdown,  are,  like  a  Stock  Market 
dive,  results  of  systems  we  have  created  but  cannot  control.  Another 
monied  urban  perspective,  from  the  U.S.: 

Karl  dropped  in  this  AM.  A  Ukrainian  in  his  40s  on  disabil- 
ity pension,  he  has  been  travelling  across  the  States  docu- 
menting fundamentalism  and  christian  churches.  Told  me 
that  when  in  Florida, 

'You  wouldn't  believe  all  the  scare  about  Y2K.  All  the  radio 
stations,  all  the  talk  shows,  are  talking  disaster.  The  people 
in  Palm  Beach,  retired  Jewish  New  Yorkers,  are  talking 
about  taking  their  money  out  starting  in  July,  forget  about 
December. . . 

'The  stock  market  is  going  to  take  a  fall.  The  U.S.  dollar  is 
artificially  inflated  because  all  these  third  world  countries 
want  it  for  security...  but  the  U.S.  doesn't  produce  anything 
anymore. . . 

'That's  the  problem  with  Y2K,  the  suppliers  are  all  offshore 
and  who  knows  about  their  computers?  Car  parts  come 
from  Mexico,  most  steel  and  aluminum  is  imported  from 
Brazil.  All  the  resources  and  products  we  need  come  from 
(  hina  or  Korea  or  Japan... 
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'So  people  want  security,  and  that  means  gold  or  real  estate 
or  cash.  The  U.S.  is  now  printing  money  overtime  to  meet 
the  demand,  because  only  15%  of  U.S.  dollars  in  circulation 
are  real,  the  rest  is  on  paper  or  plastic.  They  have  to  keep 
printing  money  because  if  someone  can't  get  their  money 
out  of  the  bank,  there  will  be  a  real  panic. 
'It's  a  panic  situation,  it's  dangerous. " 

Virtual  Myth  Theory 

Our  cyberdependence  is  real  in  the  sense  that  whatever  happens  in  the 
Y2K,  the  reactions  have  already  begun  in  the  cities,  the  stock  market,  the 
banks.  Urban  culture  is  the  victim  of  Giddens'  'time-space  distanciation' 
that  accounts  for  the  above  panic.  As  Baudrillard  puts  it,  "for  technology 
as  a  whole,  we  could  say  what  McLuhan  says  about  the  mass  media:  the 
medium  becomes  the  message.  Technology  itself  becomes  the  message; 
it  doesn't  push  things  forward  or  transform  the  world,  it  becomes  the 
world"  (Gane  1993:44). 

Giddens  discusses  how  "coordination  across  time  (through  time 
zones)  is  the  basis  of  the  control  of  space,"  that  space  today  being  disas- 
sociated from  actual  'place'  by  relations  fostered  "locationally  distant 
from  any  given  situation  of  face-to-face  interaction  -  it  is  truly  cyber- 
space. In  conditions  of  modernity  (and  in  the  IT  age),  place  becomes 
increasingly  phantasmagoric:  that  is  to  say,  locales  are  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  and  shaped  in  terms  of  social  instances  quite  distant  from 
them"  (1990:  18-19).  If  the  coordinations  across  time  performed  by  the 
Net  are  the  'basis  for  control'  of  cyberspace,  are  we  controlling  the  tech- 
nology or  is  it  creating  itself,  as  with  Y2K  and  its  attendant  industry? 
This  is  an  urban  question. 

The  two  most  significant  elements  producing  the  erratic  character  of 
modernity  are  the  "unintended  consequences  and  the  reflexivity  or  circu- 
larity of  social  knowledge"  (Giddens  1990:  152-53)  that  we  see  in  Infor- 
mation Technology.  We  are  faced  by  Y2K,  and  more  importantly  its 
attendant  effects,  partly  because,  as  Giddens  (1990:  152-53)  explains, 

in  conditions  of  modernity,  the  social  (and  IT)  world  can 
never  form  a  stable  environment  in  terms  of  the  input  of 
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new  knowledge  about  its  character  and  functioning.  New 
knowledge  (concepts,  theories,  findings)  does  not  simply 
render  the  social  world  more  transparent,  but  alters  its 
nature,  spinning  it  off  in  novel  directions.  The  impact  of  this 
phenomena  is  fundamental  to  the  juggernaut-like  quality  of 
modernity  and  affects  socialized  nature  as  well  as  social 
institutions  themselves.  For  although  knowledge  about  the 
natural  world  does  not  affect  the  world  in  a  direct  way,  the 
circularity  of  social  knowledge  incorporates  elements  of 
nature  via  the  technological  components  of  abstract  systems' 
(IT  and  Y2K). 

Carleton  Professor  Tom  Darby,  a  political  philosopher,  sees  the  Y2K 
as  pointing  to  "fundamental  truths  about  Western  man  at  the  end  of  the 
millennium,"  in  that  "what  we're  seeing  is  the  result  of  our  ignorance  of 
who  we  really  are,  and  the  problematic  nature  of  our  relationship  with 
technology.'"  Edward  Tanner  of  Princeton  describes  this  interrelation- 
ship as  a  'revenge  effect,'  in  which  "technological  solutions  almost 
invariably  breed  more  technological  problems...  technological  systems 
have  become  incredibly  complex.  The  components  in  any  system  have 
multiple  links  that  can  affect  each  other  in  ways  that  are  almost  impossi- 
ble to  foresee"  (Sibley  1997:  B1-B2). 

Baudrillard  sees  the  problem  of  this  technological  world  this  way: 

With  Information  Technology,  for  example,  there  is  an 
effect  of  the  realization  of  the  world.  The  world,  which  from 
the  dawn  of  time  has  been  myth,  fantasy,  fable,  becomes 
realized  through  technology.  This  materialism  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  catastrophe  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  term.  It 
is  a  sort  of  death,  where  everything  takes  on  a  garb  of  real- 
ity. You  can  imagine  a  point  where  all  the  thoughts  waiting 
to  be  thought  will  be  immediately  realizable  by  means  of  a 
computer.  I  am  not  condemning  technology,  it's  fascinating, 
it  can  produce  marvelous  special  effects.  But  with  this  fac- 
ulty of  giving  reality  to  the  world,  then  the  possible,  the 
imaginary,  the  illusory  all  disappear.  Now,  the  illusory  is 
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perhaps  vital.  A  world  without  illusory  effects  will  be  com- 
pletely obscene,  material,  exact,  perfect  (Gane  1993:  44). 

To  those  dependent  upon  computers,  and  those  who  know  about  com- 
puter systems  and  the  Y2K,  the  problems  listed  above  are  things  to 
worry  about. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  $200  million  Y2K  repair  job  at  the  Cana- 
dian Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  Joe  Boivin  (anon.  1999:  10),  sees 
worldwide  disaster  in  these  circular  abstract  systems: 

We  have  a  global  threat  here...  If  you  look  at  infrastructure 
failures  within  many  of  the  developing  nations,  who  are 
hard-pressed  today  with  all  kinds  of  other  natural  disasters 
and  financial  crises,  there's  a  very  high  probability  that, 
never  mind  how  well  we  do  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  other 
countries  are  going  to  take  a  big  hit."  Boivin  believes  that 
Y2K  constitutes  more  of  a  common  enemy  to  humanity  than 
any  space  invasion  science  fiction  dreamed  up.  He  advo- 
cates the  immediate  creation  of  globally  coordinated  task 
forces  in  order  to  sustain  delivery  of  power,  water,  food  and 
necessities  in  every  country. 

Boivin  sees  a  possible  silver  lining  in  Y2K's  dark  cloud. 
Because  of  population  pressure  and  the  destruction  of  natu- 
ral resources,  he  contends,  humanity  faces  a  stronger  man- 
date for  cooperation  than  ever  before  in  history.  Maybe  the 
year  2000  is  an  opportunity,  possibly  the  last  chance  we 
have  to  grab  (Y2K)  as  the  common  enemy  and  put  aside 
previous  differences...  I  believe  much  of  this  is  very  much 
focused  on  survival  of  the  species. 

Much  as  I  agree  of  his  assessment  with  the  impact  of  Y2K  in  third  world 
(or  those  in  third  world  conditions  in  Canada,  such  as  many  First  Nations 
communities),  only  one  of  my  sources  mentioned  the  global  and  human 
disaster  implications  of  Y2K.  Most  responses  and  media  reports  are  con- 
cerned with  coping,  rather  than  survival,  at  one  level  or  another. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  417  Ottawa-Hull  residents  by  the  Corporate 
Research  Group,  84%  were  aware  of  the  problem,  but  42%  say  they  have 
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not  received  enough  information  about  it  (implying  that  58%  feel  they 
have?  Information  overload?).  It  shows  that  almost  half  intend  to  take  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  the  bank,  a  third  will  buy  survival  items  such  as  bat- 
teries and  canned  food.  The  research  firm's  president  feels  the  public  has 
not  been  given  enough  assurances  that  things  will  function,  as  he  expects 
they  will.  Still:  "I  have  a  100-acre  farm  in  Carp  and  I'm  probably  taking 
it  more  serious  than  most  people.  I  have  three  woodstoves,  two  fire- 
places and  a  huge  root  cellar.  Next  month,  I'm  getting  a  generator"  (Guly 
1999:  B8,  also  see  field  note  above). 

A  previous  poll  conducted  by  POLLARA  across  Canada  shows  over 
1/3  of  respondents  expect  Jan.  1  2000  to  be  "an  extraordinary  day 
marked  by  crises."  While  67%  claimed  to  understand  the  bug  (and  27% 
not  to),  the  survey  suggests  that  "despite  these  figures,  some  observers 
doubt  that  the  average  person  really  comprehends  the  millennium  bug, 
spawning  exaggerated  fears  based  on  breathless  speculation  about  wide- 
spread disaster"  (Bronskill  1999:  A3). 

I  can't  imagine  that  news  that  Canadian  armed  forces  will  be  prepared 
for  disaster  deployment,  with  an  almost  $400  million  budget  and  60,000 
troops  committed  (as  opposed  to  16,000  for  the  Ice  Storm),  is  having  a 
reassuring  effect  on  the  public  (if  the  government  is  ready  why  call  up 
'the  biggest  peacetime  deployment  of  troops  in  history?')  (May  1999: 
A8)." 

In  a  contradictory  poll,  Industry  Canada  showed  that  75%  of  Canadi- 
ans were  aware  of  the  bug,  but  thought  it  was  mostly  harmless,  and  some 
80%  believed  that  business  and  the  federal  government  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  problem'  (Pugliese  1998:  A3).  Without  access  to  the  ques- 
tions involved,  I  could  suggest  that  these  varying  results  could  be  due  to 
fluctuating  public  reactions  to  the  Y2K,  based  partly  on  the  timing  of  the 
polls  and  partly  on  the  ever-changing,  conflicting  sea  of  information. 

/  ask  my  nephew,  a  programmer  and  Web  design  and  pro- 
duction person,  constantly  dealing  with  IT  and  PC  problems 
at  the  office,  what  he  thinks  about  the  Y2K.  'Fuck  off  is  his 
exasperated  response. 7 

In  the  country  these  speculations  do  not  arise,  they  are  not  relevant.  A 
sense  of  community  and  cooperation,  and  common  sense,  seem  to  be 
panaceas  for  a  dependence  on  the  Net  and  computers: 
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Yesterday  at  Reenie's  Cafe  Frank  observed  that  the  U.S.  is 

sending  experts  over  to  Russia  to  help  them  with  their 

nuclear  arsenal's  Y2K preparedness. 

'That's  good, '  I  said,  glad  to  hear  that  at  least  that  might  be 

taken  care  of. 

Eeyore,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  wondered  aloud  if  the 

ice  machines  would  break  down.  He  is  holding  a  large  coke 

with  extra  ice,  and  has  a  huge  glass  oficewater  beside  him. 

He  needs  copious  fluids  to  cope  with  the  drugs  prescribed  to 

him. 

Frank  says:  'You  don 't  have  to  worry  Eeyore,  it's  going  to  be 

in  January,  there'll  be  lots  of  ice  outside  until  February 

March...' 

Eeyore  brightens  up  at  the  thought,  I  mention  he  could  go 

out  on  his  back  balcony  and  chip  some  ice  off  the  railing. 

I  also  had  a  chance  to  join  some  Internet  chat  rooms,  and  prompted  or 
followed  some  Y2K  discussions.  The  participants  were  mainly  young 
people,  looking  to  talk  about  anything.  The  edited  excerpt  below  shows, 
perhaps,  a  common  feeling  among  this  group,  that  Y2K  is  almost  trivial: 

Taz-Devil    >  WEll  don 't  get  me  started  on  y2k 
joelr25      >  y2k  is  nothing  to  worry  about 
kitzo        >  y2k  is  a  joke 
Taz-Devil    >  Why  you  say  that  joel 
greg99       >  y2k  is  nice 
kitzo        >  i  like  it 

joelr25        >  if  your  computer  is  set  ,what  makes  you  think 
the  gov.  can't  fix  the  prob? 

Taz-Devil      >  Well  there  computer  are  lOOx  bigger  that 
your's 

joelr25      >  my  v.c.r  can  handle  2000 
Taz-Devil    >  And  power  plants 
kitzo        >  just  dont  go  to  work  onjan  1 
kitzo        >  stay  home  watch  football 
kitzo        >  if  you  can 
mike-like  gi>  exactly  kitz:) 
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Taz-Devil    >  With  no  power  how  are  you  going  to  watch  tv 
greg99       >  i  need  y 2k 
Taz-Devil    >  duh 

mike-like  gi>  grab  a  beer  watch  some  games.... 
kitzo        >  get  batteries  for  it 

Taz-Devil     >  No  madder  if  you  pc  is  y2k  ready  or  not  the 
power  goes  off  what  good  did  it  do  to  be  y2k  ready 
Taz-Devil    >  The  world  will  stop 
Taz-Devil    >  No  train  planes 

Bill  The  Cat>  That  is  why  I  am  selling  cat  powered  tread- 
mills that  will  generate  enough  electricity  to  run  your  com- 
puters... just  slap  the  cat  on  the  treadmill  and  put  some 
turpentine  on  its  butt  and  you  will  have  tons  of  electricity.... 
Taz-Devil    >  How  much  bill  the  cat 

At  home  in  the  country,  the  upside  of  Y2K  was  brought  home  in  Febru- 
ary. The  woman  living  next  door  was  featured  on  the  front  page  of  a 
local  newspaper,  because  she  received  a  traffic  ticket  in  the  mail  and  the 
payment  date  somehow  jumped  100  years  ahead  due  to  a  Y2K  computer 
glitch.  The  Ontario  government  sent  out  hundreds  of  fines  for  traffic 
offences  that,  "according  to  the  government,  will  occur  nearly  100  years 
in  the  future"  (******  1999:  A 1).  While  fixing  their  computers  for  Y2K, 
the  government  did  a  production  run  of  new  tickets  and  nobody  noticed 
the  glitch.  My  neighbor  received  formal  notice  of  an  overdue  fine  and 
was  threatened  with  license  suspension,  wage  garnishment  and  liens 
against  her  property  -  as  of  Sept.  26,  2097.  "The  funniest  thing  about  it 
all,"  she  says,  "is  that  I'd  already  paid  the  ticket  last  year"  (ibid). 

'There  is  an  upside  to  this  thing,' says  Zeke. 
I  agree.  The  potential  chaos  revealed  by  the  possibility  of  a 
Y2K  meltdown,  its  enactment  and  affirmation  long  before 
the  event,  our  dependence  on  our  created  systems  rather 
than  the  land,  has  created  for  us  a  humorously  precarious 
situation,  at  least  those  of  us  who  are  prepared. 
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Some  Conclusions 

•  I  think  we  can  see  that  Y2K  is  many  things,  including  a 
different  reality  to  rural  and  urban  dwellers,  and  a  composite 
abstract  or  virtual  global  reality  that  encloses  them,  and  a 
manufactured  media  craze.  It  is  a  global  and  local  concern, 
as  with  Latour's  argument  that  "even  a  longer  network 
remains  local  at  all  points,"  in  that  "it  may  be  that  the  tele- 
phone has  spread  everywhere,  but  we  still  know  that  we  can 
die  right  next  to  a  phone  line  if  we  aren't  plugged  in. . .  in  the 
case  of  technological  networks,  we  have  no  difficulty  recon- 
ciling their  local  aspect  and  their  global  dimension"  (1997: 
117).  So  there  are  links  between  the  'high  theory'  of  Gid- 
dens  and  Baudrillard,  for  example,  with  the  phenomenon  of 
Y2K  as  experienced  by  different  people. 

•  Urban  professionals  in  the  cities  have  the  most  to  fear 
about  Y2K  (not  just  physically,  but  in  terms  of  perceived 
economic  damage).  People  who  live  on  the  land,  particu- 
larly those  who  survived  1998's  Ice  Storm,  seem  more  pre- 
pared and  less  concerned.  This  can  also  bee  seen  as  a  class 
issue,  at  least  in  that  there  is  an  economic  and  status  advan- 
tage to  living  in  the  city,  overall. 

•  The  data  suggests  to  me  that  people  in  the  third  world  and 
in  third  world  conditions  (such  as  many  aboriginal  people  in 
First  Nations  communities  in  Canada,  and  weaker  elements, 
such  as  the  disabled  and  elderly)  are  most  likely  to  be  sub- 
ject to  infrastructure  failure  and  danger  (they  cannot  stock- 
pile and  need  their  abstractly  generated  income).  These 
people  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  real  systemic  or  adminis- 
trative breakdowns  Y2K  may  bring,  unlike  either  city  or 
rural  dwellers  I  interviewed,  who  all  live  in  the  privileged 
Ottawa  Valley.  This  should  be  a  focus  for  further  research 
this  summer. 
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•  Most  participants  do  not  seem  to  really  fear  Y2K,  but 
nonetheless  are  taking  precautions  in  their  own  ways.  Sur- 
vivalism  is  a  related  theme,  but  might  be  better  tied  into  the 
overall  millennium  theme  and  its  many  other  subgroups. 
Among  the  people  I  smdied  and  saw  represented  in  the 
media,  few  seemed  to  really  be  alarmed  by  the  coming 
Y2K.  Extreme  measures,  such  as  the  man  who  is  promoting 
a  bunker  and  the  Calgary  woman  who  is  hoarding  and 
stockpiling,  are  rare  so  far  (at  least  in  the  media)  but  will 
certainly  increase  as  the  year  progresses.  How  do  these 
actions  reflect  Millennialism  in  general,  however,  and  how 
many  can  really,  specifically,  be  attributed  to  Y2K  itself? 

•  In  defence  of  my  triangulation  approach,  integrating  per- 
sonal comments,  slices  of  field  data,  newspapers,  contempo- 
rary thinkers  and  theorists  and  the  like,  I  think  that  I  have 
managed  to  present  a  good  picture  of  the  many  factors  that 
are  feeding,  and  playing  off  of,  the  idea  of  and  reality  of  the 
Y2K  millennium  bug.  I,  like  most  of  my  rural  informants  at 
least,  can  not  say  that  I  know  what  will  happen,  only  that 
everyone  seems  to  be  taking  some  precautionary  measures, 
based  on  their  class,  location  and  occupation.  I  appreciate 
that  the  results  are  hard  to  judge.  'As  personal  writing 
becomes  more  common  among  social  scientists,  researchers 
will  need  to  develop  new  avenues  of  criticism  and  praise  for 
such  work.  One  element  in  this  new  evaluative  understand- 
ing might  be  a  clearer  sense  of  how  to  combine  'scientific' 
with  'literary'  standards,  without  mystifying  the  latter' 
(De  Vault  1997:224). 

•  This  is,  I  think,  in  line  with  what  Glaser  and  Strauss  say 
about  a  reader's  judging  the  credibility  of  theory  (and  the 
effectiveness  of  sociological  writings,  which  become 
'grounded  theory'):  "First  of  all,  if  a  reader  becomes  suffi- 
ciently caught  up  in  the  description  so  that  he  feels  vicari- 
ously that  he  is  also  in  the  field,  then  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  researcher's  theory  than  if  the 
description  seems  flat  or  unconvincing,"  also  judged  are 
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"how  the  researcher  came  to  his  conclusions"  and  the  use  of 
"multiple  comparison  groups"  to  make  the  "credibility  of 
the  theory  considerably  greater"  (1967:  230-231). 

•  Although  I  had  a  rough  start  working  with  my  friends,  I 
think  in  the  end  I  managed  to  avoid  the  'Hawthorn  effect' 
—  allowing  our  procedures  to  affect  the  behavior  of  the  sub- 
jects being  studied  (Albas  and  Albas  1998:  125),  by  keeping 
my  note  taking  to  myself  (alone  in  my  room)  and  learning  to 
stop  self-disclosing  to  everyone  I  met. 

•  I  think  that  my  sociology  here  has  been  partly  autobio- 
graphical, and  that  is  intrinsic  to  the  way  that  this  project 
evolved.  As  Mykhalovsky  says:  "To  characterize  autobio- 
graphical sociology  as  self-indulgent  is  also  to  make  claims 
about  the  nature  of  its  content.  Just  as  the  charge  collapses 
the  text's  author  and  reader  into  one,  it  posits  the  writer's  self 
as  the  text's  object.  This  is  a  reductive  practice."  More  posi- 
tively, there  is  "truth  in  the  use  of  self-involvement  as  a  met- 
aphor for  describing  the  object  relations  of  autobiographical 
sociology.  To  name  my  self  as  the  content  of  autobiography 
is  one  way  to  describe  its  specificity;  its  distinction  from 
work  in  which  the  self  of  the  writer  is  not  deemed  worthy  of 
inquiry,"  and  further,  "to  write  individual  experience  is,  at 
the  same  time,  to  write  social  experience"  (see  Mills  The 
Sociological  Imagination  where  he  states  that  'private  trou- 
bles become  public  problems).  The  approach  I  have  used 
"points  to  the  fallacy  of  self/other,  individual/social  dichoto- 
mies and  replaces  them  with  'notions  of  simultaneity:  how 
particular  experiences  both  constitute  and  are  constituted  by 
social  relations  which  transcend  a  given  (research)  particu- 
larity" (Mykhalovsky  1997:  239-240). 
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Notes 

1.  The  Ice  Storm  occurred  in  January  throughout  Eastern  Ontario  and  parts  of 
Quebec  and  the  U.S.  Freezing  rain  and  record  low  temperatures  left  thousands 
of  people  without  power  or  water,  some  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Utility 
companies  from  across  North  America  and  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  were 
called  in  to  help  deal  with  the  damage,  which  included  downed  power  lines  and 
a  loss  of  some  40%  of  the  softwood  trees  in  the  region  from  ice  damage. 

2.  I  had  already  been  advised  that  "it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  consider  the 
ethical  and  reflexive  implications  involved  in  this  type  of  data  collection  -  i.e. 
How  might  your  closeness  -  not  just  physical  -  affect  your  data  collection"  and 
bias  my  research.  In  the  end  I  decided  that  would  be  a  study  in  itself  (see  field 
note  above). 

3.  Urban  and  rural  people  seem  to  come  together  however,  in  the  more  extreme 
survivalist  movements  coming  along.  Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
there  is  a  growing  number  of  advocates  of  survivalism  and  disaster 
preparedness  in  the  face  of  Y2K.  Bruce  Beach,  a  retired  computer  science 
teacher,  has  converted  a  10,000  square  foot  bunker  (made  of  buried  school 
buses)  near  Toronto  and  is  inviting  500  people,  via  the  Web,  to  join  him.  Fred 
Walter,  who  works  at  a  computer  firm  near  Waterloo,  has  bought  a  hobby  farm 
specifically  to  survive  the  Y2K.  In  the  U.S.,  there  are  reports  that  manufacturers 
of  freeze-dried  food  have  been  cleaned  out  of  their  stocks,  a  rush  that  is  now 
hitting  Canada.  In  Calgary,  one  woman  cleaned  out  one  of  the  city's  largest 
army  surplus  stores  of  all  its  Canadian  Forces  rations  (Lindgren,  and  Pugliese 
1998:  A3).  Harvest  Foodworks  of  Toledo,  Ontario  has  begun  receiving 
hundreds  of  requests  for  its  dehydrated  entrees,  mainly  via  the  Internet  from  the 
U.S.  (ODD  LOTS  in  the  Financial  Post  6/4/99:  C8) 

4.  Bordieu  points  to  the  small  differences  that  occur  between  networks  and 
newspapers  as  stories  evolve;  the  task  of  journalists  is  to  'scoop'  each  other  or 
enhance  the  others  latest  scoop,  'differences  (that)  completely  bypass  the 
average  viewer,  who  could  percieve  them  only  by  looking  at  several  networks  at 
the  same  time.  But  these  differences,  which  go  completely  unnoticed  by 
viewers,  turn  out  to  be  very  important  to  producers,  who  think  that  they  are  not 
only  seen  but  (that  they)  boost  ratings.  Here  is  the  hidden  god  of  this  (media) 
universe  which  governs  conduct  and  conscience.  (1996:  25) 

5.  As  reported  in  a  local  paper,  front  page:  At  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting,  people  were  told  that  Y2K  failures  could  start  with  the  beginning  of 
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the  new  fiscal  year  in  Canada,  Japan  and  New  York  State  on  Apr.  1,  followed  by 
the  new  year  in  the  remaining  49  U.S.  states  starting  July  1  (requiring  systems 
to  make  fiscal  projections  into  2000).  Also,  on  Aug.  22,  the  calendar  of  global 
positioning  satellites  roll  over  and  may  cause  problems,  on  Sept.  9  the  computer 
clocks  will  roll  to  9/9/99  which  could  be  confused  with  9999  (code  to  terminate 
a  program),  and  on  Oct.  1  the  U.S.  federal  government  begins  its  new  fiscal 
year.  Dec.  3 1  seems  a  long  ways  away. 

6.  At  the  meeting  people  were  advised  not  to  panic  but  to  make  sure  their 
personal  and  business  systems  were  set  up  for  Y2K,  and  also  make  contingency 
plans  should  suppliers  and  other  services  fail.  (Nicol,  P.H.  1999.  'Y2K  failures 
could  start  this  April'  in  the  ******  Advance,  Feb.  3:  1). 

7.  I  had  to  consciously  resist  incorporating  the  disaster  literature  into  this 
paper,  something  Prof.  Ziggy  had  suggested.  Studying  how  people  'interact,  co- 
operate, form  groups  etc.  when  faced  with  disasters...  how  people  tend  to 
prepare  for  possible  disaster  when  they  think  it  will  appear,  what  discourse 
emerges...1  Using  survivalist  and  disaster  literature  as  a  comparison  base  seems 
natural,  but  from  the  beginning  I  have  been  unsure  whether  we  are  looking  at  a 
disaster,  or  even  the  preparations  for  one  (I  am  not  sure  that  the  survivalists 
stocking  up  on  food  above  are  representative  of  my  sample)  and  also  I  preferred 
this  time  to  look  at  ways  in  which  IT,  the  Y2K  (and  its  culture)  is  being  created 
and  its  larger  implications  for  the  people  in  this  study.  I  have  touched  on 
survivalism  and  the  coming  Year  2000;  the  topic  is  now  a  growth  industry  (see 
Hyatt,  Michael,  Y2K:  The  Day  the  World  Shut  Down;  Grant,  R.  Jeffrey,  The 
Millennium  Meltdown;  the  Y2K  Citizen's  Action  Guide  (by  Utne  Reader); 
Weber,  Eugen,  Apocalypses:  Prophecies,  Cults  and  Millennialist  Beliefs 
Through  the  Ages;  Heard,  Alex,  Apocalypse  Pretty  Soon:  Travels  in  End-Time 
America;  Keller,  Catherine,  Apocalypse  Now  and  Then:  A  Feminist  Guide  to 
the  End  of  the  World;  etc.). 

8.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  two  programmers,  Steve  and  Gordie  Wong.  They 
are  having  trouble  with  Y2K  and  other  problems  at  their  website.  I  say  to  Zeke 
'two  Wongs  can't  make  it  right,'  to  which  he  replies,  'no,  that's  racist.  It's  two 
whites  can't  make  a  Wong.' 
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Why    Communism    Lacked    "Information    Flow":    A 
Theoretical  Analysis 


Lukasz  Nalaskowski 


Formulation  of  the  Problem 

Every  political  authority,  both  in  democratic  and  undemocratic  regimes, 
needs  information  in  order  to  efficiently  exercise  the  duties  of  governors 
or  rulers,  and  reproduce  the  status  quo  to  maintain  power.  However, 
there  is  a  significant  difference  between  democratic  and  undemocratic 
regimes  with  regard  to  information  flow  and  with  respect  to  how  power- 
holders  are  kept  informed. 

In  this  paper  I  intend  to  answer  two  questions:  firstly,  what  factors,  if 
any,  influenced  information  flow  under  the  communist  regime;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  methods  used  by  communist  elites,  those  in  charge  of  deci- 
sion-making processes,  to  collect  information  to  aid  those  decision- 
making processes  themselves. 

I  start  my  analysis  by  briefly  enumerating  the  main  sources  of  infor- 
mation used  for  governance  in  a  democratic  regime.  Then,  employing 
Niklas  Luhmann's  theory  of  social  systems,  I  approach  the  problem  of 
information  flow  in  a  communist  regime,  starting  with  the  description  of 
the  communist  system  and  the  role  of  the  Party.  Afterwards,  I  will  look 
at  the  communist  economy  and  analyze  its  structure  as  well  as  the  status 
of  money  (a  means  of  exchange)  and  the  failure  of  its  role  in  the  socialist 
market  as  an  "informative  device  of  society"  (see  Friedrich  Hayek).  Sec- 
ondly, The  sphere  of  formal  organizations  is  then  analyzed  and  how 
these  organizations  have  replaced  the  institutions  of  civil  society.  In  this 
section  I  will  refer  by  and  large  to  Edmund  Wnuk-Lipinski's  works  on 
the  monocentric  mass  society.  I  conclude  the  essay  with  brief  enumera- 
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tion  of  the  main  informative  channels  (institutions)  which  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  communist  rulers. 

Information  Flow  in  an  Open  Democratic  System 

One  of  the  many  attributes  of  open  democratic  systems  is  the  easy  and 
inclusive  access  to  information.  Many  people  and  organizations,  both 
private  and  commercial,  make  a  living  by  selling  information.  Informa- 
tion is  also  a  side  effect  of  the  everyday  performance  of  many  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  especially  economic  ones.  Of  course,  such 
information  has  to  be  gathered  and  properly  computed  in  order  to  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  to  a  wider  audience,  including  the  unemployment  rate, 
flow  of  capital  on  the  stock  market,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  mar- 
ket prices.  Apart  from  the  economy,  the  institutions  of  civil  society  work 
as  mechanisms  which  generate  information,  by  aggregating  the  will  and 
interests  of  society  and  transmitting  them  upward. 

If  we  assume,  for  the  simplicity  of  this  analysis,  that  the  main  goal  of 
every  government  is  to  maintain  power,  then  it  is  very  likely  that  we 
agree  on  the  fact  that  the  attainment  of  this  goal  depends  on  the  informa- 
tive feedback  that  power-holders  receive  regarding  their  policy.  In  the 
case  of  democratic  regimes,  which  are  based  on  the  competition  of  con- 
tradictory interests  expressed  by  different  groups  and  institutions,  it 
seems  to  be  a  relatively  easy  task,  especially  if  democracy  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  free  and  open  market  economy.  In  such  regimes  the  power- 
holder  has  to  rely  on  four  main  sources  of  information:  1)  the  free  media, 
which  plays  an  enormously  important  role  as  a  'watchdog'  of  democracy 
as  well  as  being  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  democracy;  2)  the 
institutions  of  civil  society  independent  from  government,  such  as  trade 
unions,  churches  or  political  parties,  which  bridge  the  microlevel  of 
social  organization  (families,  peer  groups,  etc.)  and  the  macrolevel 
(nations,  states)  by  transmitting  the  interests  of  individuals  upward;  3) 
political  opposition;  and  4)  the  free  economy,  probably  the  most  crucial 
spring  of  information,  which  if  uninterrupted  by  political  intervention, 
generates  a  large  amount  of  information  through  the  mechanism  of  mar- 
kets, through  the  circulation  and  accumulation  of  capital  or  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  prices. 
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In  such  cases,  all  governments  have  to  do  is  be  sensitive  and  open  to 
criticism,  voiced  from  competitors  in  the  political  sphere  and  press,  as 
well  as  observe  the  main  trends  in  the  economy  and  match  them  with  the 
interests  of  society.  No  matter  how  naive  it  may  sound,  in  the  context  of 
information  flow,  democracy  provides  more  comfortable  circumstances 
for  governments  than  undemocratic  systems.  How  then  does  the  infor- 
mation flow  in  a  communist  regime  differ  from  the  one  in  a  democracy? 

Communism:  The  Party's  Inclusion  into  The  System 

According  to  Niklas  Luhmann  (1994:  30-42),  society  is  a  system  which 
organizes  every  possible  communication  connection  between  people. 
This  system  can  be  divided  into  subsystems  including  politics,  econo- 
mies, science,  religion  and  many  others.  In  an  open  democratic  society, 
these  subsystems  are  independent  from  each  other,  in  the  sense  that  one 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  other.  However,  they  are  also  interdepen- 
dent since  they  reproduce  themselves.  Yet,  in  order  to  reproduce,  sub- 
systems must  communicate  with  (react  to)  their  environment,  namely 
other  subsystems.  This  communication  has  a  very  peculiar  character. 
Each  subsystem  has  its  own,  typical  code  of  communication.  Every 
piece  of  information  which  enters  a  subsystem  is  transferred  into  its  own 
code,  and  by  the  same  token,  information  which  leaves  a  subsystem,  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  same  code.  Such  codes  are  bilateral,  which 
means  that  they  are  built  on  a  pair  of  opposite,  mutually  excluding  val- 
ues. For  example  the  code  of  a  political  system  would  be  'maintaining 
power  -  losing  power';  the  code  of  economy  would  be  'benefit  -  loss';  the 
code  of  science  would  be  'true  -  false'.  This  situation  is  typical  for  an 
open  democratic  system.  How  then,  if  at  all,  can  a  communist  system  be 
described  in  terms  of  Luhmann's  theory  of  social  systems? 

At  first  glance,  one  can  say  the  nature  of  communism  lies  in  the  hier- 
archical and  central  character  of  the  system.  However,  this  explanation 
does  not  exhaust  the  whole  complexity  of  the  communist  system.  The 
identity  of  communism  as  a  social  system  was  built  on  the  total  inclusion 
of  the  communist  party  into  any  sphere  of  public,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  private  life.  Using  Luhmann's  theory,  we  could  say  that  the  party 
code  (communist  -  hostile)  was  introduced  into  every  subsystem:  poli- 
tics, economy,  science,  civil  society,  etc.  This  party  inclusion  may  be 
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analyzed  in  many  possible  dimensions:  as  the  inclusion  of  the  ideolog- 
ical discourse;  as  the  inclusion  of  party  social  capital  (the  system  of  the 
so-called  nomenklatura;  understood  as  the  approval  of  people 
appointed  to  the  most  important  posts  in  the  state  and  public  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  economic  infrastructure);  and  as  the  inclusion  of 
different  social  institutions  which  originated  from  communist  ideology, 
like  common  ownership  in  economy  (which  was  in  fact  state  owner- 
ship) or  state  initiated  formal  substitutes  of  civil  society.  All  those 
dimensions  of  party  inclusion,  in  both  the  state  and  public  spheres, 
resulted  in  an  ontology  of  communism,  which  subsequently  contrib- 
uted to  the  difference  in  information  flow  between  communist  and 
democratic  regimes. 

Non-quantitative  (Communist)  Economy 

If  we  are  content  to  justify  capitalist  economies  in  terms  of 
success  rather  than  nature,  the  main  argument  of  Marxist 
analysis  that  sets  it  apart  from  other  economic  theories 
remains,  namely  that  the  economy  conceives  its  own  self- 
description,  represents  itself  in  its  own  theory,  and  from 
this  regulates  internal  and  external  references.  The  disas- 
ter of  the  socialist  planned  economy  only  teaches  us  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  (Luhmann  1998:  9). 

Alain  Besancon  (1984)  divides  the  communist  economy  into  three 
roughly  autonomous  sectors.  The  first  one,  where  the  whole  sector  of 
military  production  was  located,  was  given  priority  by  communist  rul- 
ers. The  status  of  the  Soviet  bloc  as  an  international  superpower  relied 
mainly  on  that  sector.  According  to  Besancon,  this  sector  was  governed 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  maintaining  power,  which  in  economic 
terms  meant  that  costs  of  production  were  disregarded  and  did  not  play 
any  role  in  calculations.  The  second  sector  provided  for  the  needs  of 
Soviet  citizens  within  which,  as  Besancon  argues,  the  great  social 
experiment  of  building  the  communist  system  was  being  brought 
about.  The  third  sector,  unlike  the  two  previous  ones,  was  not  subjected 
to  the  rule  of  communist  ideology.  This  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the 
capitalist  economy  under  communism  and  was  temporarily  accepted 
by  the  communist  rulers  (Besancon  1984:  19-27). 
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Only  the  last  sector  was  regulated  and  shaped  by  a  logic,  which 
slightly  resembled  the  mechanisms  of  a  market  economy,  while  the  first 
two  were  governed  in  accordance  to  a  completely  different  logic,  namely 
that  of  political  economy.  This  logic  included  such  phenomena  as  differ- 
ent prices  for  the  same  commodity.  In  the  communist  economy,  the  price 
depended  on  who  was  the  receiver  of  the  product,  not  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. For  example,  the  price  of  coal  depended  on  whether  it  was 
exported  outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  exchanged  in  barter  for  different  goods 
within  it,  delivered  to  another  state-owned  economic  entity  or  sold  to  a 
private  purchaser.  The  same  product  could  have  four  different  exchange 
rates. 

Moreover,  money,  as  a  means  of  economic  exchange,  was  adminis- 
tratively divided  and  rigidly  assigned  to  different  budgets  and  funds 
without  any  flexibility  and  possibility  of  transfer.  For  example,  it  was 
centrally  decided  how  money,  transferred  from  the  central  budget  to  a 
local  economic  entity,  would  be  spent  and  on  what.  A  local  entity  having 
different  budgets  (one  for  salaries,  one  for  development  and  investment, 
one  welfare  and  leisure  activities)  could  not  move  money  from  one  to 
another.  According  to  Jadwiga  Staniszkis  (1989:  28),  this  phenomenon 
contributed  to  the  fact  that  money  was  a  means  of  exchange  but  could 
not  be  accumulated  in  a  form  of  capital  due  to  its  diversified  character. 

Owing  to  the  administrative  division  of  the  economy,  the  socialist 
market  lacked  one  important  feature:  it  was  not  quantitative,  since  the 
political  decisions  could  not  be  conveyed  by  a  means  of  economic  vari- 
ables. The  prices  of  goods  were  not  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
costs  of  production,  but  were  determined  by  political  decisions.  Money 
lost  its  role  as  capital  and  its  circulation  could  not  represent  the  transac- 
tions conducted  within  the  market.  As  a  result,  the  market  ceased  to  per- 
form its  function  of  the  informative  device  of  society  (see  Friedrich  von 
Hayek). 

This  had  very  serious  consequences  for  the  central  governing  of  the 
whole  state  economy.  First  of  all,  statistics  had  a  purely  figurative  mean- 
ing and  did  not  resemble  the  actual  state  of  affairs  —  the  highly  politi- 
cized economy  —  since  it  could  not  be  conveyed  in  the  language  of 
quantitative  economic  variables.  This  made  the  economy  unmanageable 
due  to  the  complexity  and  amount  of  variables  and  factors,  which  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  along  with  unavoidable  pathologies.  In  this 
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context,  the  fact  of  forging  official  statistics,  which  was  a  common  prac- 
tice, became  a  secondary  importance. 

Luhmann  (1998:  9)  sums  up  this  part  of  the  analysis  perfectly: 
"Whatever  is  economics  can  be  determined  only  within  the  economy.  If 
politics  wants  to  be  informed,  then  it  has  to  let  the  economy  work.  Oth- 
erwise it  can  see  only  the  reflection  of  whether  its  own  economic  plans 
have  been  accomplished  or  not." 

Official  Substitute  for  Civil  Society 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  socialist  economy  was  non-quantitative,  it 
also  ceased  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  of  class  structuring.  This,  accompa- 
nied by  the  ban  on  freedom  of  association,  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  a 
particular  type  of  society,  which  Wnuk-Lipinski  (1989;  1991)  calls 
'monocentric  mass  society'. 

According  to  Wnuk-Lipinski  (1989:  10),  a  perfect  monocentric  mass 
society  can  be  characterized  by:  1)  central  control  over  organizational 
structure;  where  only  formal,  officially  approved  institutions  can  exist; 
2)  blockade  of  social  dynamics,  which  in  the  capitalist  system  is  acti- 
vated by  a  free  market,  and  the  consequent  atrophy  of  class  structure;  3) 
isolation  of  small  social  groups  resulting  from  the  ban  on  freedom  of 
association;  and  4)  the  pathology  of  the  group-generating  process  in  for- 
mal institutions. 

Such  a  situation  had  significant  consequences  on  the  information 
flow  in  the  Soviet  communist  regime.  The  lack  of  a  free  market  and  the 
total  incorporation  of  the  public  sphere  by  the  officially  approved  and 
initiated  set  of  formal  organizations  and  institutions  erased  civil  society 
from  the  communist  system.  As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  civil  society  plays  an  important  role  in  the  coordination  and  regu- 
lation of  group  interests.  This  role  is  performed  by  the  set  of  institutions 
which  aggregate  and  transmit  the  wills  and  interests  of  different  groups 
upward.  The  institutions  of  civil  society  bridge  two  levels  of  social  struc- 
tures: the  microlevel,  where  interests  are  being  originally  formulated  and 
shaped,  and  the  macrolevel,  where  aggregated  interests  are  converted 
into  policy  and,  in  the  form  of  laws,  implemented  downward.  In  the  con- 
text of  information  flow,  civil  society  channels  communication  between 
the  elementary  units  of  each  society  and  its  political  governors. 
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However,  the  communist  system  lacked  this  'natural'  layer  of  grass- 
roots institutions  (so-called  mesolevel  of  social  organization),  because  it 
was  replaced  with  a  set  of  formal  organizations,  which  were  totally  sub- 
ordinated to  the  communist  party.  This  situation  had  a  large  impact  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  microstructures  in  the  communist  system  and 
indirectly  on  the  information  flow. 

According  to  Wnuk-Lipinski  (1989:  15-16),  under  the  communist 
regime,  microstructures  were  1)  isolated  from  each  other;  2)  informal 
structures  started  to  appear  within  formal  organizations;  3)  microstruc- 
tures provided  a  forum  for  a  'behind-closed-doors'  articulation  of  group 
interests;  and  4)  pathologies  of  informal  groups  existing  within  formal 
organizations  were  quite  common.  These  characteristics  of  microstruc- 
tures resulted  in  the  phenomenon  of  a  sociological  void,  as  (see  Stefan 
Nowak  in  Wnuk-Lipinski  1989:  17).  According  to  Nowak,  Polish  soci- 
ety in  the  late  seventies  was  a  federation  of  primary  groups  within  a 
national  community  since  identification  with  the  formal  organization 
and  institutions  ceased  to  exist. 

Wnuk-Lipinski  (1989:  17-18)  argues  that  the  phenomena  of  sociolog- 
ical voids  can  be  interpreted  as  "severe  crises  of  institutions,  or,  more 
precisely,  as  a  growing  contradiction  between  the  restrictions  imposed 
from  above  on  the  institutional  forms  or  collective  life,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  various  more  or  less  structuralized 
social  macrogroups.  This  was  the  most  influential  factor,  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  sharp  split  between  the  spheres  of  public  and  private  life. 
Wnuk-Lipinski  (1989:  18)  called  this  split  social  dimorphism. 

Social  dimorphism  had  one  important  consequence  for  the  informa- 
tion flow.  First  of  all,  as  mentioned  above,  communism  lacked  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  in  the  form  of  independent  institutions  of  civil 
society.  Secondly,  the  independent,  alternative,  unofficial  process  of 
communication  and  interest  formation  took  place  on  the  level  of  micro- 
structures  within  informal  small  primary  groups  ('behind-closed-door' 
articulation  as  Wnuk-Lipinski  puts  it).  Due  to  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
cesses could  not  enter  the  structures  of  official  organizations,  a  so-called 
second  circulation  of  political,  cultural  and  economic  ideas  appeared. 
These  types  of  circulation  protected  themselves  from  the  intervention  of 
the  party  apparatus  by  a  means  of  conspiracy,  widening  the  gap  between 
the  public  and  private  sphere. 
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It  is  worth  mentioning  that  in  the  case  of  the  sphere  of  civil  society 
and  social  structure  we  can  observe  a  very  similar  tendency  as  the  one  in 
the  economy,  namely  the  disappearance  of  its  communicative  function. 
The  radical  implementation  of  state-approved  and  initiated  organiza- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dismantling  of  civil  society,  on  the  other, 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  articulation  of  group  interests  from  the 
public  to  the  private  sphere,  and  the  emergence  of  the  structures  by  and 
large  inaccessible  by  state  agents. 

However,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  dividing  line  between  the 
official  and  the  unofficial  sphere  existed  also  within  formal  institutions, 
resulting  in  overwhelming  and  omnipresent  corruption.  Antoni  Z. 
Kaminski  (1991)  calls  this  phenomenon  privatization  of  the  state. 
According  to  Kaminski  (1991:  248-261),  under  communism,  individuals 
or  groups  exploited  existing  opportunities  and  resources  provided  by  the 
state  and  its  institutions  for  their  own  purposes.  These  people  might  have 
been  politically  active,  overtly  accepting  the  state  ideology,  but  they 
used  their  political  positions  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  families  and 
of  allied  primary  groups. 

It  is  especially  important  to  realize  that  the  interests  gave  birth  to 
informal  alliances  and  groups  built  on  kin  and  peers  relations,  which  also 
served  as  communication  networks.  These  informal  networks  facilitated 
the  information  flow  along  the  horizontal  dimension  of  communist  soci- 
ety, between  different  entities  of  the  public  sphere.  They  were  especially 
crucial  for  the  reproduction  of  the  socialist  economy,  which  permanently 
suffered  from  the  shortage  of  goods,  not  always  efficiently  distributed  by 
the  Central  Planning  Committee.  However,  it  is  somewhat  paradoxical 
and,  by  the  same  token  interesting,  that  these  functional  mechanisms 
were  considered  by  top  party  and  state  rulers  to  be  syndromes  of  the 
anarchisation  of  the  middle  rank  party  and  state  apparatus.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which  rulers  of  communist 
regimes  were  aware  of  the  functional  role  of  these  informal  networks  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  system.  Moreover,  it  would  also  be  beneficial  to 
investigate  to  what  extent  the  central  party  apparatus  intentionally 
allowed  their  existence  and  to  what  extent  it  was  an  uncontrollable  phe- 
nomenon, existing  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
communist  party. 

Two  features  of  communism  which  influenced  the  information  flow 
have  to  be  pointed  out  again.  Firstly,  civil  society  was,  by  and  large, 
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incorporated  by  the  official,  formal  set  of  institutions  approved  by  the 
Party.  Secondly,  the  process  of  the  formation  of  interests  was  blocked  on 
the  level  of  small  social  groups.  In  this  case,  the  lack  of  an  independent, 
free  press  is  of  lesser  importance,  since  there  were  no  institutionalized 
groups,  which  interests  in  the  press  could  represent.  Nevertheless,  the 
press  and  other  types  of  media  of  mass  communication,  like  TV  and 
radio,  existed  but  the  whole  sphere  was  a  thoroughly  censored  system. 
The  censorship  of  official  media  indeed  contributed  to  the  deformation 
of  the  information  flow.  As  mentioned  above,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
second  circulation  appeared  as  a  counteraction  to  censorship.  However, 
it  is  intriguing  that  even  the  power-holders  were  interested  in  the  content 
of  the  independent  political  press  issued  by  various  opposition  move- 
ments. For  example,  in  the  1980's,  in  the  special  office  called  Biuro 
Studiew  (The  Bureau  of  Studies)  located  within  the  structure  of  Sluzba 
Bezpieczenstwa  (the  main  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  which 
used  to  scrutinized  Polish  society),  the  opposition  press  was  thoroughly 
analyzed,  and  eventually  summarized  in  a  form  of  a  short  resume,  which 
was  later  distributed  to  the  top  communist  elite  (Widacki  1992:  15-16; 
Beres,  Skoczylas  1991:  196,  206). 

How  The  Communists  Knew  What  Was  Going  On 

I  shall  now  change  my  perspective  and  try  to  briefly  tackle  the  question: 
by  what  means  did  communist  elites  manage  to  collect  information? 

According  to  Alain  Besancon  (1976:  23),  communist  rulers  lived  in 
the  world  of  ideological  fiction.  The  real  state  of  affairs  was  beyond  their 
consideration  since  what  mattered  to  them  was  the  full  implementation 
of  the  ideologically  designed  project  of  communism.  It  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  Besancon's  reasoning  is  based  on  at  least  two  assumptions,  both 
very  vulnerable  to  critique.  First  of  all,  it  appears  to  be  a  rule  of  thumb 
that  in  any  political  system,  there  are  individuals  who  are  cynical  and  use 
ideology  as  a  facade  for  maintaining  power  and  attainment  of  their  own 
private  goals.  Secondly,  the  strength  of  communists'  beliefs  in  the  eman- 
cipating power  of  communist  ideology  varied  along  the  process  of  the 
system's  evolution,  which  weakened  toward  the  end  (see  Zybertowicz 
1994). 

Moreover,  one  cannot  be  satisfied  with  Besancon's  explanation,  since 
it  does  not  fit  the  assumption  concerning  the  main  goal  of  power-holders 
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in  any  kind  of  regime.  It  was  assumed  that  maintaining  power  is  the 
main  task  of  any  type  of  political  elite.  To  a  limited  extent,  this  goal  is  to 
be  achieved  by  receiving  necessary  information  feedback.  As  it  was 
pointed  out  in  the  analysis  above,  the  communist  elites  lacked  such  feed- 
back due  to  ontological  peculiarities  of  the  communist  system,  such  as  a 
planned  economy  and  civil  society  which  was  replaced  with  a  set  of  for- 
mal organizations  loyal  to  the  communist  party.  In  the  case  of  commu- 
nism, "natural"  (spontaneous  and  grass-rooted)  information  flow  did  not 
exist,  and  therefore,  it  had  to  be  artificially  simulated  by  institutions 
especially  designed  and  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  Poland  there  were  three  main  central  institutional  structures  which 
used  to  work  as  informative  channels,  upon  which  the  communist  elites 
relied  on: 

l)The  party  channel,  which  at  least  in  the  case  of  Poland  was  located 
within  the  structure  of  the  Organizational  Faculty  (Wydzial  Organiza- 
cyjny).  This  channel  collected  information  about  economic  situations  in 
local  factories  as  well  as  social  situations  and  'moods'  of  the  workers 
and  local  communities.  It  was  a  highly  hierarchical  channel,  which  on  a 
daily  basis  transferred  information  from  the  local  party  apparatus,  like 
Town  Committees  or  Village  Committees,  to  the  Central  Committee; 

2)Governmental  institutions  and  administrations,  which  mainly  col- 
lected economic  data,  such  as  the  Central  Statistical  Office  (Glewny 
Urzad  Statystyczny)  or  certain  specific  ministerial  channels; 

3)The  Secret  Police  (Sluzba  Bezpieczenstwa),  which  was  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs.  The  Secret  Police  should  be  distin- 
guished from  other  government  structures  due  to  it  size.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  1980's  SB  — popular  abbreviation  of  Sluzba  Bezpieczenstwa 
-  had  around  24,  000  employees,  who  used  to  work  with  up  to  100,  000 
informants  (see:  Zybertowicz  1993,  1998,  Los  and  Zybertowicz  2000). 
Owing  to  the  sharp  split  between  the  public  and  the  private  sphere  and  as 
a  result  of  its  confidential  character  of  information  exchange  (the  so- 
called  second  circulation),  the  Secret  Police  seemed  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  for  collecting  information.  This  may  explain  the  size  of 
this  institution,  as  well  as  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  communist 
elites.  However,  it  must  be  realized  that  its  role  was  not  bound  to  invigi- 
lation  and  oppression  of  independence  movements,  but  included  gather- 
ing information  on  a  wide  scope  of  issues,  from  economic  data  to  public 
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opinion  (for  more  about  the  role  of  the  secret  service  in  communist  sys- 
tems see:  Los  and  Zybertowicz  2000). 

However,  the  set  of  institutions  (informative  channels)  varied  among 
countries  as  well  as  during  the  evolution  of  the  system.  For  example,  in 
Poland,  after  the  martial  law  was  imposed  in  December  1981,  different 
army  structures  were  extensively  used  in  order  to  gather  information 
about  society.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  in  Poland  in  the  1980's, 
one  could  observe  a  radical  shift  in  the  rulers'  attitude  towards  informa- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  1980's,  the  new  elite,  and  especially  Gen- 
eral Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  introduced  a  completely  new  policy  towards 
information.  A  lot  of  attention  was  devoted  to  that  matter.  New  institu- 
tions were  established  to  serve  the  informative  purposes  of  power-hold- 
ers —  such  as  the  Centrum  Badania  Opinii  Spolecznej,  the  first  soviet 
block  state-affiliated  public  opinion  research  center  that  worked  for  the 
communist  elite.  Existing  institutions  were  enlarged,  and  for  instance,  a 
new  Faculty  of  Information  (Wydzial  Informacji)  was  established  within 
the  Party  structures.  The  secret  police  (SB)  was  also  reconstructed  and 
enlarged.  There  was  also  a  great  amount  of  consultant  and  analytical 
boards  affiliated  with  the  government,  the  communist  party  or  other  cen- 
tral institutions  (for  a  complete  description  of  the  informative  channels  at 
the  disposal  of  the  communist  elite  in  the  1980's  see:  Nalaskowski 
2000). 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  examined  the  phenomenon  of  the  information  flow  in  the 
communist  system.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  information  flow  in  com- 
munism was  influenced  by  1)  a  lack  of  a  free  market  economy,  which 
was  substituted  by  central-planned  economy;  the  market  in  the  central- 
planned  economy  failed  to  perform  the  role  of  informative  devise,  since 
the  prices  did  not  represent  the  cost  of  production  but  political  decisions; 
and  money  was  administratively  divided,  which  hindered  the  processes 
of  accumulation  and  circulation;  2)  an  abscence  of  a  civil  society,  which 
was  erased  from  the  system  and  replaced  with  a  set  of  institutions  totally 
loyal  to  the  communist  party;  consequently,  the  articulation  of  group 
interests  was  blocked  on  the  level  of  microstructurcs,  like  families  or 
groups  of  fellow  colleagues.  All  in  all,  it  resulted  in  the  peculiar  infor- 
mation flow,  upon  which  communist  elites  had  to  rely  on  with  specialy 
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designed  informative  channels  (institutions)  in  order  to  collect  informa- 
tion and  feedback  on  their  policies. 

Finally,  it  has  to  be  mentioned  that  the  role,  performance,  structure 
and  effectiveness  of  the  informative  channels  is  a  fascinating  field  of 
study  hitherto  completely  neglected  by  scholars. 
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Horkheimer  and  Adorno  go  to  Japan 


AI  Vachon 


Some  time  ago,  before  I  moved  to  Japan  for  three  years,  I  saw  a  picture 
that  stuck  in  my  mind  and  stayed  with  me  through  my  travels,  and  has 
since  grown,  for  me,  to  encapsulate  modern  Japanese  culture  and  the 
direction  of  globalising  technological  change  and  identity  consumption. 
The  image  was  of  a  bulldozer,  busy  at  work  in  Tokyo  Bay  with  seagulls 
everywhere,  crushing  a  seemingly  endless  mountain  of  electronic  goods: 
TVs,  VCRs,  microwave  ovens  and  stereos  ripped  apart  and  crushed  in  a 
violent  creation  of  the  new  Tokyo  waterfront.  It  was  a  powerful  image  of 
nature  and  land,  torn  apart  and  reassembled  as  consumer  goods,  mecha- 
nised-electronic  products,  consumed  and  disposed  of,  to  be  reconstituted 
as  new  industrial  nature,  building  on  the  cities  that  spawned  them.  In  a 
country  with  less  than  20%  flat  land,  sustaining  over  120  million  people 
and  the  world's  second  most  productive  economy,  the  need  for  more 
space  seemed  obvious,  and  the  picture  confirmed  the  image  I  had  of 
Japan  as  a  hyper-modern,  technologically  advanced  country  of  sophisti- 
cated electronic  goods  and  computer  gadgets.  Though  somewhat 
twisted,  it  seemed  paradoxically,  to  affirm  the  other  image  of  Japan  in 
the  popular  consciousness,  of  a  sustainable,  holistic  society.  Even  manu- 
factured electronic  goods  were  recycled,  turned  back  into  nature  and 
made  to  serve  the  ongoing  progression  of  social  invention  and  life. 

The  picture  provided  a  snapshot  of  a  hyper-consumptive  Japanese 
society,  hard  to  accurately  convey  or  imagine  in  spite  of  our  own  wildly 
unsustainable  consumptive  habits;  and  in  so  doing,  offered  a  heightened, 
amplified  look  at  the  emerging  patterns  of  global  consumption.  It  spoke 
of  a  culture  celebrated  with  images  of  natural  harmony  and  simplicity,  of 
delicate  flower  arrangements  and  bonsai  trees,  bamboo  groves  and  ver- 
milion gates,  given  way  to  computerized  toilets  that  automatically  test 
blood-sugar  levels  and  nutritional  balance,  communicating  with  the 
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fridge  and  recommending  this  week's  supermarket  list.  Once  renown  for 
full-moon  gazing  and  cherry-blossom  viewing  parties,  Japan  had  trans- 
formed itself  into  the  hyperconsumptive  society  defined  by  industry  and 
government  promises  of  conflict-free  post-industrial/information-age 
affluence  and  media  exhortations  to  buy  the  latest  in  identity-consump- 
tion. 

The  bulldozed  waterfront  of  'post-industrial'  goods  demonstrated  the 
incessant  circulation  of  material  wealth  in  the  form  of  consumer  goods, 
especially  high-tech  electronic  goods,  but  also  Japanese  culture  and 
identity.  The  zero-defect  and  'just-in-time'  production  techniques  that 
had  propelled  Japan  to  the  top  ranks  of  the  international  industrial  hierar- 
chy and  lodged  Japanese  company  names  like  SONY,  Mitsubishi  and 
Toshiba  into  popular  global  consciousness,  had  grown  to  define  Japan  to 
the  world  and  to  themselves.  Although  I  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  in 
retrospect  I'm  quite  certain,  that  in  the  background  of  the  photo,  almost 
hidden  along  the  waterfront  and  seagulls,  I  could  just  make  out  Horkhe- 
imer  and  Adorno,  strolling  hand-in-hand,  with  the  most  peculiar  look  on 
their  faces. 

How  did  a  people  internationally  celebrated  for  their  harmonious  bal- 
ance with  nature;  boasting  an  animistic  religion  that  recognized  gods  in 
rivers,  mountains  and  trees;  worshipped  their  ancestors  and  land  as 
sacred  and  alive;  and  sustained  itself  and  a  vibrant  and  sophisticated  cul- 
ture on  the  bounty  of  their  seas,  soy  and  rice-fields,  grow  to  suffocate 
fertile  wetlands  and  fishing-grounds  under  mountains  of  toxic  electronic 
gadgetry  and  the  best  of  last-year's  consumptive  needs?  Where  once 
they  witnessed  gods,  today  not  one  unregulated'  river  remains  on  the 
main  island.  Not  one!  Damned,  diverted  and  cemented  over,  choked  by 
sewage  and  industrial-agricultural  runoff,  the  rivers  run  down  fabricated 
shorelines  and  extended  industrial  parks  of  crushed  over  electronic 
appliances  (McCormack,  46).  Its  brand-image  of  Zen  spiritual  harmony 
and  simplicity  eagerly  bought  and  sold  around  the  world,  Japan  now 
madly  rushes  in  a  headlong  pursuit  of  conspicuous  consumption  and 
waste. 

Vcblen  traced  the  development  of  consumption  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising communal  worth  and  reputability.  He  suggested  that  the  more  one 
could  consume/waste,  the  more  worthy  they  were  seen  to  be.  But,  one 
didn't  simply  consume  and  waste  anything,  for  anyone  could  and  had 
always  done  that.  The  task  was  to  consume/waste  in  the  most  conspicu- 
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ous  way  possible.  In  a  competitive  society  of  limited  resources,  one  must 
consume  and  waste  as  conspicuously  as  possible  the  most  extravagant 
and  desired  goods;  and  in  so  doing,  affirm  one's  worth  and  desirability 
(Veblen,  62).  As  Debord  (1977)  asserted,  being  had  been  reduced  to  hav- 
ing, which  in  turn  had  been  reduced  to  showing.  What  better  way  to 
show  than  through  the  ceremonial  destruction/waste  of  your  economic 
prowess.  The  result  is  a  ceremony  of  consumption,  in  which  all  familial, 
communal  and  religious  ceremony  has  been  folded  into  displays  of  pre- 
coded  consumption/waste. 

While  Veblen  and  Debord  were  commenting  on  'western'  societies 
their  insights  certainly  hold  true  for  Japan,  where  every  occasion  neces- 
sitates the  socially-scripted  exchange  of  gifts,  the  ceremonial  commodi- 
ties of  communal  rite.  Visiting  someone's  home,  having  someone  visit 
you,  meeting  someone  for  the  first  time,  starting  a  job,  finishing  a  job, 
going  on  a  work  trip,  going  on  a  holiday,  going  to  a  wedding,  or  even 
getting  married.  All  these  ceremonies  necessitate  the  purchasing  and 
giving  of  gifts,  whose  worth  is  determined  not  by  their  utility  but  by  the 
department  store  they  are  purchased  from  and  their  adherence  to  codified 
tradition.  Going  to  Hiroshima?  Must  bring  back  these  cinnamon  flavored 
treats.  Going  to  Kyoto?  Well,  it  will  have  to  be  some  traditional  leaf  tea. 
Off  to  northern  Japan?  Don't  forget  to  bring  back  a  kokeshii  doll.  Local 
and  national  culture  and  production  is  transformed  into  a  social  cere- 
mony of  consumption  and  waste,  differentiated  and  defined  by  prepack- 
aged goods.  All  of  this  provides  a  ceremony  of  initiation,  signifying 
belonging  to  a  particular  social  class  and  community  through  the  pur- 
chasing and  giving  of  gifts.  Though  Japan  is  very  proud  of  its  'middle- 
mass'  society  in  which  everyone  from  garbage  collectors  to  doctors  can 
rest  assured  that  they  have  achieved  the  promised  affluence  and  happi- 
ness of  massive  industrial  production,  a  present  wrapped  in  Mitsukoshi 
department  store  paper  still  says  something  vastly  different  about  the  gift 
and  the  person  giving  it  than  one  wrapped  by  Daei  or  Seibu. 

But  how  else  is  one  to  signify  their  communal  belonging,  position 
and  worth?  As  Veblen  (1977:  72)  pointed  out,  the  act  of  consumption/ 
waste  to  advertise  oneself  is  particularly  strong  in  urban  settings.  Japan 
is  very,  very  urban.  With  over  50%  of  the  Japanese  population  and  most 
industrial  and  information-age  production  crowding  the  sprawling  mega- 
lopolises of  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  Japan's  GNP  per  km2  is  well  over  four 
times  that  of  the  much  larger  US.  Even  more  so  for  level  land  (Bennett 
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and  Levine,  456).  Japan  has  concentrated  its  economic  and  political 
might  on  sprawling  urban  labyrinths  that  define  and  dominate  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  cultural  and  geographic  landscape  of  Japan.  I'm  sure 
everyone  has  seen  the  pictures  of  Japanese  workers  being  crammed  into 
subways  by  white  gloved  staff.  As  the  megalopolises  grow,  and  overtake 
the  once  fecund  rice  fields,  workers  are  forced  to  travel  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  cities,  spending  up  to  three  or  four  hours  a  day  on  subway 
trains,  which  authorities  recently  boasted  to  run  only  around  175%  or 
150%  of  full-capacity  during  peak  hours.  The  concentrated  political- 
economic  might  exhorts  citizen-consumers  to  "Buy  Japanese,"  for 
"Japan  is  #  1";  and  the  piles  of  gadgets  grow  along  with  the  waterfront, 
and  Tokyo  and  Osaka  merge  into  a  single  productive/consumptive  com- 
plex connected  by  shinkansen  bullet  trains,  high-tech  tunnels  and  arch- 
ing bridges  of  concrete  and  fibre  optics. 

How  is  one  to  know  and  judge  the  character  and  worth  of  anyone, 
when  thrown  into  such  close  proximity  and  the  maddening  crush  of 
speed  and  stress?  Advertisement.  Conspicuous  consumption  takes  the 
place  of  actually  knowing  our  neighbours,  becoming  the  preferred  way 
to  judge  worth  and  respectability.  Accordingly,  how  one  looks,  how  one 
presents  themselves,  the  brand  of  clothing,  the  culture  and  education 
exhibited  in  formal  speech,  all  become  ways  of  judging  and  classifying 
each  other.  How  do  you  give  your  meishi  (business  cards)?  How  do  you 
receive  it?  One  hand  or  two?  How  long  do  you  hold  it?  What  do  you 
say?  Do  you  put  it  into  an  expensive  'Coach'  holder  or  stick  in  your  back 
pocket?  These  things  say  volumes  about  the  cultural  and  economic  capi- 
tal of  which  Bordieu  (1986)  speaks. 

Still,  how  is  one  to  know  the  proper  codes  of  consumption/waste/dis- 
play? Veblen  points  to  an  'upwards  emulation'  as  providing  the  codes  of 
inclusion  (Veblen,  1977:  70).  We  compare  and  compete  with  our  peers 
in  unceasing  attempts  to  consume  like  our  socio-economic  superiors  - 
with  the  upper-class'  conspicuous  consumption  as  the  ultimate  model  of 
worthiness.  As  Horkheimer  and  Adorno  (1994)  pointed  out,  it  is  the 
culture  industry  that  provides  this  image  of  how  our  peers  and  superiors 
are  consuming.  Not  as  consumption  per  se,  but  as  life,  blurring  the  lines 
between  advertised  image  and  'reality,'  until  the  distinction  becomes 
meaningless.  As  highlighted  by  Bordieu  (1986:  55),  consumption  is  a 
life-style  expressing  economic  and  cultural  capital.  It  is  Weber's  'styliza- 
tion  of  life';  it  is  Debord's  Spectacle,  both  cause  and  effect,  a  model  of 
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what  is  and  what  should  be,  totally  inseparable  from  the  'real'  as  it  cre- 
ates and  is  created  by  the  'real.'  How  we  consume  becomes  the  means 
of  socioeconomic  advertisement,  classification  of  culture,  education, 
family  and  worth.  More  than  that,  it  becomes  who  we  are.  The  Con- 
sumer as  Artist:  creating  and  exhibiting  the  self. 

In  Japan,  as  here,  the  sporty  person  wears  North  Face  and  drives  a 
SUV;  the  business  man  wears  the  most  expensive,  dull  suits,  the  upper- 
class  housewife  practices  ikebana  and  tea  ceremony,  always  smiling 
behind  her  hand;  the  office  clerk  goes  out  for  karaoke  and  spends  her 
bonus  on  new  clothes  and  Hello  Kitty  paraphernalia.  The  good  students 
are  neat,  tidy  and  polite,  their  mothers  hovering  over  them  as  they  strug- 
gle from  elementary  school  to  get  into  the  right  junior-high,  that  is  affili- 
ated with  the  right  highschool  which  will  ensure  their  passage  into  the 
appropriate  university  and  thus  a  good  job  in  a  good  company,  with  a 
wife  and  a  home  to  match.  The  art  of  emulating  each  other  in  pursuit  of 
the  manufactured  ideals  of  the  entertainment  industry  results  in  a  coming 
together  of  economic  and  cultural  consumption  to  create  and  display  the 
self  within  pre-scripted  lines,  running  harder  and  faster  on  the  treadmill 
of  consumption,  justifying  more  and  more  needs  to  be  forever  produced, 
consumed,  wasted,  and  formed  into  landfills. 

I  guess  it  could  be  said,  as  it  is  said  in  Japan,  that  at  least  this  provides 
a  place  for  everyone.  Everyone  knows  who  and  what  they  are  and  how 
they  fit  into  the  famed  'middle-mass'  social  whole.  But  of  course,  it  also 
becomes  a  tool  of  exclusion,  of  policing  and  persecuting  those  that  devi- 
ate. The  need  to  emulate  makes  conspicuous  consumption  a  relation  of 
control.  One  must  consume  to  the  full  expectations  of  their  class  —  and 
for  maximum  show,  lest  they  be  left  behind  and  cast  out,  the  greatest  fear 
of  all.  In  Japan,  it  is  common  wisdom  that  the  most  sorrowful  person  is 
one  without  family,  community  and/or  belonging.  To  be  outside  of  the 
system  is  to  be  dead.  This  means  consuming  and  advertising  enough,  but 
never  too  much.  Everyone  has  their  place,  their  line  not  to  be  crossed. 
Like  Bordieu's  (1986:  378-382)  working  classes  that  know  to  be  'realis- 
tic,' and  not  to  'put  on  airs',  in  Japan  'the  nail  that  stands  out  gets  ham- 
mered.' While  reassured  that  all  Japanese  are  enjoying  the  bounty  of  the 
'middle-mass'  (shhhh!  -no  one  say  class),  they  are  regulated  and  differen- 
tiated by  ceremonial  waste  and  identity  consumption.  Powerful  social 
stability  is  maintained,  justifying  large  disparities  in  consumptive  abili- 
ties and  cultural  belonging. 
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So  what  does  all  this  amount  to?  Both  Japan  and  the  'western'  world 
have  a  culture  industry  that  both  creates  and  is  a  product  of  a  consump- 
tive/waste ideology  that  determines  and  enforces  social  expectations  and 
valuations  of  conspicuous  consumption,  within  which  are  created  pre- 
packaged personalities  to  fulfil  the  consumptive  needs  of  niche  market- 
ing, pushing  technological  and  productive  capacities  ever  further  in  the 
converting  of  nature  into  culture,  appliances  and  waterfront.  The  need 
to  assert  individuality,  as  dictated  by  social  peers  and  TV,  have  us 
demand  more  and  more  differentiated  and  advanced  products  in  pursuit 
of  the  self,  always  expecting  but  never  achieving,  the  satisfaction  adver- 
tisements lead  us  to  believe  we  will  attain.  As  soon  as  we  'just  do  it'  and 
satisfy  one  need,  there  is  immediately  another  to  coax  us  on,  convincing 
us  that  this  is  'the  real  thing.' 

This  is  most  glaringly  demonstrated  in  the  computer  industry  today, 
where  politicians  and  business  leaders  alike  inform  us  that  if  only  we 
were  more  technologically  advanced,  bought  more  computers,  did  away 
with  more  liberal  arts,  spent  more  time  on-line,  produced  more  software, 
pursued  economic  rationalization  and  corporate  restructuring  more 
aggressively,  all  while  social  spending  is  cutback,  all  our  problems 
would  be  solved  as  technology  marched  on,  bringing  promised  afflu- 
ence, identity  and  happiness  in  its  wake.  Technology  —  development 
consumption  on  a  global  scale  —  all  dictated  by  a  seemingly  inherent 
evolutionary  force.  But,  as  Horkheimer  and  Adorno  (1994:  121)  told  us, 
"[a]  technological  rationale  is  the  rationale  of  domination  itself." 

The  most  startling  aspect  of  this  ideology  of  autonomous  scientific 
advancement  and  consumptive  Utopias,  is  that  the  constant,  insatiable 
need  to  consume  absorbs  any  increase  in  the  efficiency  borne  of  mass 
production  or  technological  gains.  In  spite  of  corporate  and  government 
promises  since  the  60s,  with  the  greater,  rationalized  production  of  more 
'advanced'  and  'efficient'  stuff,  people  don't  work  less,  they  just  need  and 
consume  more  and  more,  to  no  end.  So  we  work  longer  and  harder,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  technological  advances  that  were  promised  to  set  us 
free.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  Japan,  where  everyone  can  see 
the  torrents  of  drab,  stony-faced  workers  streaming  end  mass  across 
Tokyo  intersections  bathed  in  flashing  neon  and  giant  flat-screen  TVs 
glaring  down  from  office  building  walls,  urging  them  to  push  faster  and 
harder  for  the  promises  of  the  information  economy.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  not  uncommon  practice  of  karoshi:  working  oneself  to  death. 
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While  the  image  of  Japanese  corporate  warriors  sacrificing  themselves 
to  the  company  is  something  of  a  cliche  borne  of  cheesy  WWII  movies 
with  crazed  pilots  yelling  "BANZAI"  and  dive-bombing  American 
ships,  the  reality  is  no  less  bizarre.  The  normally  implacable  conserva- 
tive government  has  been  forced  (by  a  series  of  successful  litigation 
launched  by  surviving  families  threatening  corporate  backers)  to  initiate 
a  government  task-force  to  investigate  karoshi.  However  in  the  cult  of 
speed,  production  and  selfless  sacrifice,  the  head  of  the  agency  investi- 
gating these  unsustainable  job  pressures  worked  himself  to  death.  Ban- 
zai! 

So  in  Japan,  we  witness  this  manic  obsession  with  acquiring  the  new- 
est version  of  the  most  technologically  advanced,  timesaving,  personal- 
ity-defining cell-phone,  stereo,  car  televisions  and  GPSs,  flooding  the 
garbage  with  last  year's  trends.  Last  year's  identity-defining  products 
slavishly  pursued  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  community,  are  today 
thrown  into  the  garbage.  On  garbage  night  you  can  walk  around  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  and  find  everything  you  need  to  furnish  an  apartment. 
In  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  a  lot  of  foreigners  do,  especially  in  the  big 
cities.  But  when  I  mentioned  this  to  a  young,  hip  and  seemingly  progres- 
sive Japanese  friend  who  had  travelled  extensively  abroad,  he  looked  as 
though  I  had  admitted  to  being  an  axe-murderer.  "Da-me!  You  mustn't 
do  that!"  Last  year's  brand-name  appliances,  made  in  Japan  or  at  least  by 
Japanese  companies,  are  thrown  out  not,  because  they  don't  work,  but 
because  their  value  in  fostering  social  cohesion  and  differentiation  is 
spent.  They  are  good  for  nothing  but  landfill.  To  suggest  otherwise  is  to 
threaten  the  base  of  production,  identity  and  culture;  to  be  a  nail  sticking 
out. 

Let's  say,  the  ecological  state  of  affairs  gets  to  you.  Certainly  it  does 
get  to  many  Japanese,  who  can  boast  a  rich  tradition  of  socio-environ- 
mental  movements  that  would  put  many  smug  'eco-friendly'  Canadians 
to  shame.  You  don't  want  to  contribute  to  the  growing  landfill  sites  of 
discarded  appliances  that  are  recreating  Tokyo  Bay.  Surely  you  can  do 
something  about  it.  In  spite  of  all  the  above,  you  don't  have  to  buy  a  new 
car  every  two  years.  Do  you?  Well,  it  would  seem  that  the  TV  sets  are 
stacked  against  you  for  two  reasons:  the  passivity  of  consumptive  soci- 
ety and  the  co-option  of  dissident  choice. 

The  passive  nature  of  a  consumptive  society  was  most  clearly  laid- 
out  by  Horkheimer  and  Adorno  (1994)  who  saw  a  consumptive  'culture' 
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that  required  no  thought,  imagination  or  input  —  rather  than  engage- 
ment, just  absorption,  conditioning  passivity  and  alienation  —  what 
Fukutake  Tadashi  (1981:  101)  saw  as  making  "a  nation  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion idiots."  For  every  need  there  is  a  ready-made  formula  of  mass-pro- 
duced commodities,  requiring  no  thought,  effort  or  involvement.  It  is  as 
unsatisfying  and  alienating  as  it  is  deadening,  leaving  the  consumer 
empty  and  craving  for  more  consumption  in  the  hope  of  fulfillment, 
enmeshing  them  in  a  neverending  maze  that  dissipates  any  resistance 
which  they  might  have  been  capable  of.  As  stated  by  Horkheimer  and 
Adorno  (1994:141),  "[w]hat  is  decisive  today  is  the  necessity  inherent  in 
the  system  not  to  leave  the  customer  alone,  not  for  a  moment  to  allow 
him  any  suspicion  that  resistance  is  possible." 

This  is  most  easily  portrayed  through  professional  sports  (the  opiate 
of  middle-America).  Sports  provide  an  idealized  model  of  the  self  as 
rich,  beautiful,  athletic  and  powerful.  Fans  consume  this  image  in  order 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  athletes,  but  in  so  doing  become  even 
more  aware  of  the  divisions  separating  themselves  from  their  idealized 
athlete/selves.  They  only  have  to  see  a  hulking  football  player  or  a  grace- 
ful ice  dancer  to  realize  the  painful  chasm  between  the  real  and  ideal. 
They  have  become  alienated  from  the  product,  and  from  themselves, 
only  to  be  placated  with  greater  consumption  as  manic  fans.  Everyone 
has  probably  seen  the  image  of  Japanese  baseball  fans,  in  team/company 
colors,  jersey,  hatband,  banners  and  blow-horns,  chanting  and  clapping 
in  total  unison,  becoming  louder  and  faster  until  the  cheer  and  the  indi- 
vidualities of  the  crowd  break  down  into  a  single  cultish  collapse-union. 
Sport  exemplifies  the  cult  of  consumption,  in  which  culture,  consump- 
tion/waste and  the  self  is  brought  together  into  a  package  of  orgiastic 
alienation  and  passivity. 

That  being  said,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  rage  out  there;  not  only 
in  Japan  but  in  Canada  as  well.  People  are  not  happy,  or  at  least  some 
aren't,  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  passive  about  them.  What 
happens  when  you  see  those  bulldozers,  crushing  last  year's  VCRs  to 
make  tomorrow's  harbor  fronts  and  you  decide  to  remain  impassive? 

Consumptive  society  has  an  uncanny  way  of  co-opting  dissent  to  fur- 
ther the  cycle  of  production,  consumption  and  waste.  It  could  even  be 
said  that  the  global,  corporate  giants  of  'post-industrial'  capitalism  need 
dissent;  they  need  activists  to  highlight  new  avenues  of  differentiation 
and  growth,  pushing  through  reforms  for  greater  rationalization,  control 
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and  profit.  This  is  further  evidenced  in  the  commodification  of  the  his- 
tory and  symbols  of  dissent,  producing  a  scripted  personality  for  those 
who  would  'rebel'.  You  want  to  be  an  enviro-rebel?  Here,  buy  this  Che  T- 
shirt,  or  this  Rage  CD,  and  this  'green'  laundry  detergent.  And  along  the 
way,  our  'dissent'  helps  create  the  conditions  needed  for  the  greater  ratio- 
nalization and  commodification  of  nature  in  the  name  of  sustainability. 

This  dynamic  can  be  witnessed  with  anti-consumption,  enviro- 
minded  protest-advocacy  groups  like  Adbusters.  Campaigning  against 
'corporate  rule,'  Adbusters  helps  disseminate  information  and  stoke  the 
flames  of 'people  power':  individual  choice  combatting  conspicuous  con- 
sumption. And,  they  get  their  message  across  through  the  selling  of  their 
product:  dissent,  through  catchy  slogans  and  sound-bites  that  require  lit- 
tle thought  from  the  consumers.  "The  Big  Question."  "Economic 
Progress  is  Killing  the  Planet."  "Every  time  there  is  a  car  accident,  the 
GDP  goes  up."  "Buy  Nothing  Day,"  "TV  Turnoff  Day,"  "Think  Glo- 
bal, Act  Local,"  They  even  have  a  contest  for  products  that  will  help 
raise  environmental  awareness  (Adbusters,  www.adbusters.org). 

One  of  their  calls  for  action  is  to  take  back  the  media,  Horkheimer 
and  Adorno's  dreaded  culture  industry.  They  proclaim,  "The  Media  is 
You,"  calling  on  people,  with  cameras,  tape  and  video  recorders  in  hand 
to  record  and  spread  information  through  personal  computers,  fax 
machines,  modems,  webpages,  e-zines,  to  raise  money  to  produce 
uncommercials  to  buy  air  time  on  the  major  networks  and  usher  in  a 
"new  culture  of  protest."  This  is  all  done  with  a  new  language,  new 
codes  and  new  costumes.  Just  open  your  brain  and  internalize  this,  and 
as  long  as  you  can  buy  the  latest  in  gadgets  and  have  plenty  of  time,  you 
can  be  an  enviro-dissenter  too. 

Along  the  way,  'sustainability'  mouthpieces  provide  the  pressure  for 
more  efficient,  differentiated  production  of  more  of  the  same.  Pushing 
for  'green  alternatives,'  environmentalists  help  spawn  new  technologies, 
new  industries,  new  products,  and  greater  profits.  Old  inefficient  tech- 
nologies must  be  phased  out,  with  new  products  brought  in  with  mass 
consumer  support,  cultivated  by  green-branding:  environment  friendly, 
dolphin-friendly,  recyclable,  energy-savers. 

If  it  isn't  bad  enough  having  our  protest  pre-scripted  and  co-opted, 
environmentalism  also  emerges  as  a  new  type  of  disciplining,  with  new 
laws,  regulations  and  societal  norms  brought  together  under  the  banner 
of  sustainability.  Govemmentality,  with  its  messy  packaging  of  class- 
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conflict  and  mechanisms  of  power  makes  way  for  Earth-saving  environ- 
mentality.  The  environment  must  become  subject  to  the  most  'rational' 
exploitation  possible.  Ecological  space  must  be  scientifically  investi- 
gated, rationally  controlled,  protected,  managed  and  exploited  to  its  full- 
est potential,  through  new  technologies  and  mass-production/ 
consumption  (Luke,  1998).  We  as  consumers  must  therefore  support  this 
to  help  'save'  the  'environment,'  one  landfill  at  a  time. 

The  result,  as  we  can  see  in  Japan,  is  that  we  have  to  get  rid  of  these 
old  refrigerators  for  more  efficient  ones.  Instead  of  one  big  inefficient 
water  heater,  lets  have  a  small  one  for  each  tap.  New  windows  will  have 
to  be  put  in  to  save  electricity.  Maybe  a  whole  new  house  would  be  bet- 
ter, so  we  tear  them  down  every  20  years.  In  Japan  they  do;  families  sub- 
mitting to  'mortgage-hell'  to  purchase  a  tiny  piece  of  land  and  'rabbit- 
hutch'  home  to  be  soon  torn  down  as  worthless  and  embarrassing.  In  the 
office  and  in  the  home,  everything  is  in  a  flux  of  destruction  and  con- 
sumptive (un)creation.  Along  with  yesterday's  furnishings  and  kitchen 
appliances,  all  our  old  word  processors  and  out-of  date  computers  have 
to  be  replaced  with  the  newest  and  fastest  available,  so  we  can  make  the 
most  of  ecofriendly  information-industries,  and  take  part  in  the  'anticon- 
sumer  revolution'.  The  garbage  piles  get  bigger  and  more  of  Tokyo-har- 
bour is  remade  with  the  'recycled'  goods  of  a  'post-industrial'  age. 

I  return  to  that  image  of  the  bulldozer  creating  new  space,  land  and- 
nature,  with  last  year's  electronic  identities,  and  ironically  note  that  I 
think  Horkheimer  and  Adorno  would  appreciate.  Just  before  I  left  Japan, 
I  was  in  Tokyo  and  went  out  to  the  new  Tokyo  Bay,  which  today  is 
entirely  reconstructed  —  it's  a  huge  tourist  attraction  connected  to  Tokyo 
by  computerized  sky-trains  that  whisk  young  couples  and  new  families 
out  of  the  crush  of  urban  life  and  into  the  relaxation  and  space  of  nature. 
The  landfill  site,  filled  with  the  discarded  identities  manufactured  by  the 
culture  industry  and  our  need  to  emulate  and  advertise  our  worth,  has 
become  parkland,  with  sculpted  rolling  hills,  a  beach  and  boardwalk  and 
space  to  unwind  and  relax.  And  the  centerpiece  that  brings  people  out,  is 
this  massive,  architecturally  awe-inspiring  television  studio,  for  which 
you  can  buy  tickets  to  walk  in  and  marvel  at  its  cathedral-like  dimen- 
sions and  effect,  looking  into  the  studios  where  your  favorite  shows  and 
commercials  are  made.  So  this  industrial  space,  called  forth  by  the  dis- 
carded 'needs'  of  conspicuous  consumption  manufactured  by  the  culture/ 
advertising  industry,  has  become  the  home  and  showpiece  of  the  very 
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industry  that  spawned  overproduction/consumption,  which  necessitating 
the  site  to  begin  with.  The  Zen  circle  is  complete. 

Inside  the  studio-cathedral,  in  the  ground-floor  atrium,  is  a  model  of 
the  'reclaimed'  Tokyo  Bay  for  all  to  see  and  wonder  at  how  this  Lockean 
wasteland  has  been  made  into  something  so  beautiful  and  worthwhile. 
And  the  crowning  jewel  of  this  development,  not  yet  complete  when  I 
was  there,  eagerly  pointed  to  with  models  and  a  video  presentation,  was 
to  be  placed  at  the  point  of  the  harbor,  for  all  to  see  and  bask  in  the  glory 
of,  as  it  welcomed,  unprejudiced,  the  boatloads  of  foreign  currencies, 
The  Statue  of  Liberty. 
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Abstract 


Inspired  by  the  crack  cocaine  epidemic  of  the  mid-1980s,  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  legislation  that 
provided  harsh  new  penalties  for  violations  involving  crack  cocaine. 
Penalties  for  violations  involving  powder  cocaine,  however,  were  not 
altered  proportionally.  This  is  a  curious  distinction  given  the  similarities 
between  crack  cocaine  and  cocaine  hydrochloride,  the  powder  form  of 
the  drug  from  which  crack  is  derived.  To  date,  only  a  limited  body  of 
scholarly  research  has  examined  the  relationship  between  race  and  the 
preference  for  crack  versus  powder  cocaine.  In  the  present  study,  we 
explore  this  relationship  with  a  sample  of  1,438  adult  New  York  arrest- 
ees surveyed  through  the  Arrestee  Drug  Abuse  Monitoring  (ADAM) 
Program  in  1997.  While  a  moderate  relationship  between  race  and 
cocaine  use  is  discerned,  logistic  regression  analyses  identify  a  stronger 
association  between  gender  and  the  use  of  crack  cocaine.  Legal  and 
social  implications  are  assessed  in  light  of  the  current  findings. 
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Media  reports  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  crack  cocaine  in  the  United 
States  surfaced  in  late  1984.  Within  two  years,  crack  had  been  labeled  as 
the  most  dangerous  drug  available  in  terms  of  addiction  propensity  and 
association  with  crime,  precipitating  the  outbreak  of  a  national  "crack 
epidemic"  (Angeli,  1997;  Lowney,  1994;  Finkleman,  1993;  Powell  and 
Hershenov,  1991;  Wisotsky,  1987).  Inspired  by  this  hysteria,  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  19861  to  provide 
harsh  penalties  for  violations  involving  crack  cocaine.  Two  facets  of  this 
law  created  a  potential  constitutional  violation.  First,  the  Federal  Code2 
and  United  States  Sentencing  Guidelines3  adopted  a  100: 1  quantity  ratio, 
treating  one  gram  of  crack  as  100  grams  of  powder  cocaine  for  sentenc- 
ing purposes  (Angeli,  1997;  Lowney,  1994;  Finkleman,  1993;  Powell 
and  Hershenov,  1991;  Wisotsky,  1987).  Second,  harsh  new  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  were  adopted  for  drug  violations  involving  crack 
cocaine  (Angeli,  1997;  Lowney,  1994;  Finkleman,  1993;  Powell  and 
Hershenov,  1991;  Wisotsky,  1987).  Under  these  new  Federal  laws,  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  crimes  involving  even  small  amounts  of  crack 
cocaine  were  required  to  serve  mandatory  minimum  sentences  without 
the  possibility  of  parole.  Those  convicted  of  crimes  involving  substan- 
tially greater  amounts  of  powder  cocaine,  however,  were  not  subject  to 
mandatory  minimum  sentences. 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  equal  protection  is  potentially  impli- 
cated because  past  research  has  demonstrated  an  association  between 
race  and  the  preference  for  crack  over  powder  cocaine  use  by  certain  eth- 
nic groups  (Inciardi  and  Surratt,  1998;  Lockwood  et  al.,  1995;  Lowney, 
1994;  Lillie-Blanton  et  al.,  1993;  McDonald  and  Carlson,  1993;  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA),  1990).  Lillie-Blanton  et  al.  (1993),  for 
example,  explored  ethnic  group  differences  in  crack  cocaine  smoking 
through  an  analysis  of  data  collected  through  the  1988  National  House- 
hold Survey  of  Drug  Abuse  (NHSDA).  After  controlling  for  social  and 
environmental  factors,  the  authors  determined  that  the  likelihood  of 
smoking  crack  cocaine  did  not  differ  by  ethnicity.  Lillie-Blanton  et  al. 
(1993:  996)  concluded  that  their  findings  "strengthen  the  evidence 
that...  crack  cocaine  smoking  does  not  depend  strongly  on  race  per  se  as 
a  personal  characteristic  of  individuals." 
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In  contrast,  McDonald  and  Carlson  (1993)  examined  the  effect  of  the 
100: 1  quantity  ratio  on  differences  in  average  Federal  sentences  imposed 
on  various  racial  groups  between  1986  and  1990.  Their  research  illus- 
trated that  both  the  rate  and  the  average  length  of  incarceration  for  Fed- 
eral offenders  increased  for  blacks  in  comparison  to  whites.  They 
deduced  that  this  increase  was  caused  largely  by  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalties  for  drug  offenses,  and,  more  specifically,  by  the  100:1 
quantity  ratio  of  powder  to  crack  cocaine  (McDonald  and  Carlson, 
1993).  As  McDonald  and  Carlson  (1993:1)  stated,  "the  main  reason  that 
blacks'  sentences  were  longer  than  whites'  during  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1989  to  June  1990  was  that  83%  of  all  Federal  offenders  convicted  of 
trafficking  in  crack  cocaine  cases...  were  black,  and  the  average  sen- 
tence imposed  for  crack  trafficking  was  twice  as  long  as  for  trafficking 
in  powdered  cocaine." 

Most  recently,  Inciardi  and  Surratt  (1998)  illustrated  that  the  use  of 
crack  cocaine  did  not  differ  substantively  among  ethnic  groups.  In  a 
study  of  699  cocaine  users  in  Miami,  Florida  between  September  1987 
and  August  1991,  the  authors  demonstrated  that  the  only  significant 
crack/ethnicity  association  was  that  Hispanic  males  were  less  likely  to 
prefer  crack  cocaine  (Inciardi  and  Surratt,  1998).  Thus,  "being  black  ... 
was  unrelated  to  having  crack  as  a  primary  cocaine  type"  (Inciardi  and 
Surratt,  1998:  175). 

This  ambiguity  within  the  literature  suggests  that  the  relationship 
between  race  and  the  use  of  crack  and  powder  cocaine  should  be  reeval- 
uated. In  the  present  study,  we  build  on  previous  work  by  exploring  the 
relationship  between  race  and  the  use  of  cocaine  from  a  sample  of  1,437 
adult  New  York  arrestees  surveyed  through  the  Arrestee  Drug  Abuse 
Monitoring  (ADAM)  Program  in  1997.  One  primary  research  question  is 
addressed:  Is  there  a  relationship  between  race  and  the  self-reported 
recent  use  of  crack  and  powder  cocaine?  With  this  preliminary  frame- 
work, research  methods  are  described  below. 


Methods 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ)  in  the  United  States  established 
the  ADAM  Program  -  formerly  the  Drug  Use  Forecasting  (DUF)  Pro- 
gram -  in  1987  (Yacoubian,  2000b).  The  six  primary  goals  of  ADAM 
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are:  identifying  the  levels  of  drug  use  among  arrestees;  tracking  chang- 
ing drug-use  patterns;  determining  what  drugs  are  being  used  in  specific 
jurisdictions;  alerting  local  officials  to  trends  in  drug  use  and  the  avail- 
ability of  new  drugs;  providing  data  to  help  understand  the  drug-crime 
connection;  and  serving  as  a  research  platform  upon  which  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  drug-related  initiatives  can  be  based  (Yacoubian,  2000b). 

During  each  day  of  data  collection,  field  staff  obtained  a  list  of  arrest- 
ees who  had  been  in  custody  for  no  more  than  48  hours.  Following  the 
collection  of  demographic  information  from  official  records,  arrestees 
were  approached  by  an  interviewer  and  introduced  to  the  study.  The 
introduction  included  the  purpose  and  sponsorship  of  the  study  and 
informed  consent  provisions.  Arrestees  were  assured  that  their  participa- 
tion was  voluntary,  that  their  responses  were  confidential,  and  that  they 
would  receive  a  candy  bar  as  an  incentive  for  participation.  Subjects 
were  interviewed  out  of  hearing  range  of  police  or  other  arrestees.  Inter- 
views lasted  approximately  15  minutes,  with  the  length  contingent  upon 
the  amount  and  degree  of  drug  use  disclosure. 

Arrestees  were  first  asked  several  demographic  questions,  including 
race,  education  level,  marital  and  employment  status,  and  income  level. 
Participants  were  then  asked  to  report  whether  they  had  ever  used  a  num- 
ber of  specific  drugs  (Yacoubian,  2000b).  For  those  drugs  the  arrestees 
reported  having  ever  tried,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  age  of  first  use, 
whether  they  had  used  the  drug  within  the  past  twelve  months,  the  num- 
ber of  times  used  within  the  past  thirty  days,  and  whether  they  had  used 
the  drug  within  the  past  three  days.  Participants  who  admitted  to  drug 
use  were  also  asked  whether  or  not  they  considered  themselves  drug- 
dependent,  and  whether  they  were  under  the  influence  or  in  need  of 
drugs  at  the  time  of  arrest  (Yacoubian,  2000b).  Several  questions  also 
focused  on  treatment  whether  the  person  had  ever  received  treatment, 
was  currently  in  a  treatment  program,  or  perceived  a  need  for  treatment 
(Yacoubian,  2000b). 

In  addition  to  the  survey  data,  a  urine  sample  was  obtained  to  mea- 
sure recent  drug  use  and  to  validate  self-report  data  (NIJ,  2000).  The 
Enzyme  Multiplied  Immunoassay  Test  (EMIT)  screened  for  ten  drugs: 
amphetamines,  barbiturates  (e.g.,  Phenobarbital),  benzodiazepines  (e.g., 
Valium  and  Xanax),  marijuana,  metabolite  (crack  and  powder)  cocaine, 
methadone,  methaqualone  (Quaaludes),  opiates,  phencyclidine  (PCP), 
and  propoxyphene  (Darvon).  All  positive  results  for  amphetamines  were 
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confirmed  by  gas  chromatography  (GC)  to  eliminate  any  over-the- 
counter  medications. 

Between  1990  and  1998,  several  methodological  issues  influenced 
the  DUF/ADAM  protocol.  First,  all  sites  operated  according  to  a  charge 
priority  system,  where  non-drug  felons,  drug  felons,  non-drug  misde- 
meanants, and  drug  misdemeanants  were  prioritized  hierarchically 
(Yacoubian,  2000b).  That  is,  the  program  emphasized  serious  non-drug 
offenders.  Second,  the  number  of  drug  offenders  surveyed  during  a  data 
collection  period  could  not  exceed  20%  of  the  total  sample  (Yacoubian, 
2000b).  This  prevented  the  oversampling  of  drug  offenders,  who,  pre- 
sumably, would  report  more  frequent  drug  use  than  their  non-drug- 
offending  counterparts.  Third,  all  arrestees  were  eligible  to  be  inter- 
viewed except  for  those  whose  primary  charges  involved  vagrancy,  loi- 
tering, or  traffic  offenses  (Yacoubian,  2000b).  These  arrestees  were 
excluded  from  the  sample  a  priori. 

In  addition  to  these  program-level  limitations,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  data  used  in  the  current  analysis  were  collected  as  'New 
York'  arrestees.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  through  1998,  arrestees 
in  the  New  York  DUF/ADAM  site  were  interviewed  at  one  central  book- 
ing facility  in  Manhattan.  No  data  were  collected  in  any  of  the  other  four 
New  York  City  boroughs  -  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  or  Staten 
Island.  As  such,  it  is  more  accurate  to  label  the  subjects  in  the  current 
study  as  Manhattan  arrestees.4 

These  caveats  aside,  a  number  of  scholarly  works  have  been  gener- 
ated with  the  ADAM  data  (Yacoubian,  2000a;  Yacoubian,  1999;  Yacou- 
bian and  Kane,  1998;  Johnson  et  al.,  1998;  Kane  and  Yacoubian,  1998; 
Katz  and  Webb,  1996;  Harrison,  1995;  Rosenfeld  and  Decker,  1993; 
Wellisch  et  al.,  1993;  Wish,  1990).  It  is  important  to  note  that  interview- 
ing arrestees  is  often  an  arduous  assignment,  and  one  not  always  amena- 
ble to  the  same  standards  of  scientific  rigor  possible  in  other 
environments  (Yacoubian,  2000b).  With  these  methodological  cautions, 
data  analysis  and  findings  are  presented  below. 

Data  Analysis  and  Findings 

The  sample  is  comprised  of  1,438  adult  male  and  female  arrestees  inter- 
viewed in  Manhattan  in  1997.  Data  analysis  was  accomplished  in  three 
phases.  First,  demographic  statistics  were  computed  for  all  of  the  arres- 
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tees  in  the  sample.  Second,  drug-positive  rates  were  calculated  for  all  of 
the  arrestees  in  the  sample.  Third,  logistic  regression  was  utilized  to 
explore  the  relationship  between  race  and  the  self-reported  recent  use  of 
crack  and  powder  cocaine. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  70%  of  the  arrestees  in  the  sample  were  male  and 
56%  were  African-American.  The  mean  age  of  the  sample  was  33.4 
years  old,  though  the  range  extended  from  16  to  71  years  old.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  offenders  were  either  high  school  graduates  or  had  their 
general  equivalency  diplomas  (GED),  while  55%  were  single  and  had 
never  been  married.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  arrestees  were  charged 
with  a  property  offense,  while  25%  were  charged  with  a  personal 
offense. 

Drug-Positive  Rates 

The  detection  period  for  urinalysis  is  generally  considered  to  be  two  to 
four  days  for  most  illegal  drugs  of  abuse  (Cone,  1997).  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  positive  assays  are  indicative  of  very  recent 
illicit  drug  use.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  79%  of  the  arrestees  tested  positive 
for  at  least  one  illicit  drug,  with  the  most  prevalent  drug  of  abuse  being 
cocaine  (59%),  followed  by  opiates  (20%),  marijuana  (12%),  and  metha- 
done (12%).  Each  of  the  remaining  drugs  were  detected  in  5%  or  less  of 
the  sample.  No  methaqualone-positives  were  detected. 
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Table  1:  Demographic  Characteristics  for  New  York  Arrestees, 
1997  (N=l,438) 


Variable 

Percent 

Gender 

Male 
Female 

70% 
30% 

Race 

African- American 

Hipanic 

White 

Other 

56% 
28% 
14% 

2% 

Age  in  years  (Mean) 

33.4 

High  school  graduatcs/GEDs 

61% 

Marital  status 

Single,  never  married 
Living  with  boy/girlfriend 
Married 
Separated/divorced/widowed 

55% 
17% 
14% 
14% 

Primary  charge 

Property  offenses 
Personal  offenses 
Miscellaneous  offenses 
Drug/alcohol  offenses 

37% 
25% 
23% 
15% 

Note:  Personal  offenses  include  assault  and  robbery.  Drug  or  alcohol 
offenses  include  drug  possession  and  sale.  Property  offenses  include 
theft  and  receiving  stolen  property.  Miscellaneous  offenses  include  loi- 
tering and  unspecified  parole/probation  violations. 
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Table  2:  Drug-Positive  Rates  for  Arrestees,  1997  (N=l,438) 

Drug 

Percentage 

Positive  for  at  least  one  drug 

79% 

Cocaine 

59% 

Opiates 

20% 

Marijuana 

12% 

Methadone 

12% 

Benzodiazepines 

5% 

PCP 

1% 

Babituates 

<1% 

Propoxyphene 

<1% 

Amphetamines 

<1% 

Methamphetamine 

<1% 

Methaqualone 

0% 

Logistic  Regression 

To  supplement  our  descriptive  findings,  we  explored  the  relationship 
between  race  and  the  self-reported  recent  use  of  crack  and  powder 
cocaine.  The  interview  required  that  arrestees  identify  whether  they  had 
ever  tried  crack  and  powder  cocaine.  If  arrestees  reported  ever  having 
used  these  drugs,  questions  were  posed  about  12-month,  30-day,  and 
three-day  patterns  of  use.  As  such,  the  dependent  variables  utilized  in  the 
two  models  were  self-reported  crack  cocaine  use  within  the  past  three 
days  and  self-reported  powder  cocaine  use  within  the  past  three  days. 
The  four  independent  variables  included  in  the  models  were  gender, 
race,  marital  status,  and  age  (measured  continuously).  The  variable  mea- 
suring race,  originally  coded  as  African-American,  white,  Hispanic,  or 
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"other,"  was  re-coded  into  two  categories  -  "white"  and  "non-white." 
The  variable  measuring  marital  status  -  originally  coded  as  "single, 
never  married,"  "living  with  boy/girlfriend,"  "married,"  "separated/ 
divorced,"  and  "widowed"  -  was  re-coded  into  two  categories  -  "mar- 
ried" and  "non-married."  The  reference  categories  used  in  the  current 
model  were  "male,"  "white,"  and  "married." 

The  results  of  the  logistic  regression  model  for  self-reported  recent 
powder  cocaine  use  are  shown  in  Table  3.  As  shown,  if  an  arrestee  was 
unmarried,  the  odds  ratio  (OR)  of  recent  powder  cocaine  use  was  62% 
higher  than  for  an  arrestee  who  was  married,  holding  all  other  variables 
constant.  If  an  arrestee  was  nonwhite,  the  OR  of  recent  powder  cocaine 
use  was  42%  higher  than  for  a  white  arrestee,  holding  all  other  variables 
constant.  If  an  arrestee  was  female,  the  OR  of  recent  powder  cocaine  use 
was  39%  greater  than  for  an  arrestee  who  was  male,  holding  all  other 
variables  constant. 


Table  3.  Logistic  Regression  on  Self-Reported  Three-Day  Powder 
Cocaine  Use  (N=l,438) 


Bivariate  Logistic 
Regression  Model 

OR                CI 

Multiple  Logistic 
Regression  Model 

OR               CI 

Female 

1.44        1.07-1.92 

1.39         1.04-1.88 

Nonwhite 

1.41          1.00-1.98 

1.42         1.00-2.00 

Unmarried 

1.68         1.20-2.35 

1.62         1.15-2.28 

Age 

1.04         1.02-1.05 

1.04         1.02-1.05 

The  results  of  the  logistic  regression  model  for  self-reported  recent 
crack  cocaine  use  are  shown  in  Table  4.  As  shown,  if  an  arrestee  was 
female,  the  OR  of  recent  crack  cocaine  use  was  139%  higher  than  for  an 
arrestee  who  was  male,  holding  all  other  variables  constant.  If  an 
arrestee  was  nonwhite,  the  OR  of  recent  crack  cocaine  use  was  28% 
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higher  than  for  an  arrestee  who  was  nonwhite,  holding  all  other  variables 
constant. 

Taken  collectively,  the  findings  for  both  crack  and  powder  cocaine 
suggest  disproportional  involvement  among  New  York  arrestees,  though 
not  necessarily  consistent  with  previous  research.  While  results  in  the 
current  study  did  support  previous  findings  (McDonald  and  Carlson, 
1993)  that  nonwhite  offenders  were  more  likely  than  their  white  counter- 
parts to  use  crack  cocaine,  the  variable  of  particular  interest  is  gender. 
Female  arrestees  were  139%  more  likely  to  use  crack  cocaine  than  their 
male  counterparts.  These  findings  not  only  suggest  disproportional 
cocaine  involvement  across  ethnicity,  but  also  across  gender. 


Table  4.  Logistic  Regression  on  Self-Reported  Three-Day  Powder 
Cocaine  Use  (N=l,438) 


Bivariate  Logistic 
Regression  Model 

OR               CI 

Multiple  Logistic 
Regression  Model 

OR                CI 

Female 

2.38         3.15-6.97 

2.39         3.16-7.20 

Non-White 

1.23         1.16-1.81 

1.28          1.17-1.82 

Unmarried 

1.04         1.04-1.07 

1.04          1.04-1.06 

Age 

1.03         1.03-1.04 

1.04          1.03-1.04 

Discussion 

In  the  current  study,  1,438  arrestees  were  surveyed  through  New  York's 
ADAM  Program  in  1997.  We  sought  to  explore  the  relationship  between 
race  and  the  self-reported  recent  use  of  crack  and  powder  cocaine.  While 
analyses  demonstrated  that  the  likelihood  of  using  crack  cocaine  was 
only  28%  greater  for  nonwhite  arrestees  than  their  white  counterparts, 
female  arrestees  were  139%  more  likely  to  use  crack  cocaine  than  their 
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male  counterparts.  While  a  moderate  race  effect  did  exist,  the  stronger 

relationship  was  with  gender. 

Several  methodological  limitations  should  be  noted.  While  all  New 
York  arrestees  were  booked  at  a  single  Manhattan  facility  in  1997,  their 
eligibility  to  be  interviewed  was  determined  according  to  the  established 
crime-charge  priority  system.  Given  this  methodological  restriction,  the 
external  validity  of  the  present  findings  is  clearly  an  issue.  Without  fur- 
ther research,  an  assumption  that  the  current  findings  are  generalizable 
to  other  arrestee  populations  would  be  a  precarious  one.  It  is  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  similar  analyses  be  conducted  with  arrestees  in 
other  jurisdictions  to  confirm  the  relationships  delineated  in  the  current 
study. 

Second,  the  ADAM  reporting  system  collects  data  solely  for  arrest- 
ees. The  findings  presented  here  may  not  necessarily  parallel  those  from 
other  deviant  populations  (e.g.,  prisoners  or  probationers).  It  is  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  our  analysis  be  replicated  beyond  arrestees  to 
assess  the  broader  implications  of  these  drug-reporting  trends. 

A  third  limitation  of  the  current  study  is  utilizing  city-level  ADAM 
data  as  a  basis  for  assessing  Federal  law.  Clearly,  the  two  may  not  be 
analogous.  Nevertheless,  a  comparison  is  appropriate  to  demonstrate 
descriptively  that  the  basis  of  the  Federal  statute  unfairly  targets  certain 
groups  for  sentencing  purposes.  The  current  study  has  illustrated  that 
females  will  receive  harsher  drug  sentences  given  their  preferences  for 
crack  over  powder  cocaine. 

Fourth,  while  the  ADAM  protocol  required  the  collection  of  a  urine 
specimen,  urinalysis  could  not  distinguish  between  the  two  types  of 
cocaine  for  which  self-reported  data  were  collected.  That  is,  a  cocaine- 
positive  arrestee  may  have  ingested  crack  or  powder  cocaine.  Given  the 
extensive  research  documenting  low  validity  of  self-reported  recent 
drug-using  behaviors  (Yacoubian,  2000a;  Wish  et  al.,  1997;  Miecz- 
kowski,  1991),  our  results  should  be  taken  with  caution.  When  the  test- 
ing of  biological  specimens  advances  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  crack  and  powder  cocaine,  future  research  should 
replicate  the  current  analysis  with  objective  measures  of  dnig  use  as  the 
dependent  variables. 
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Legal  Implications 

Harsher  penalties  for  crack  cocaine  offenses,  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Code  and  U.S.  Sentencing  Guidelines,  have  been  judged  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  number  of  scholars  (Angeli,  1997;  Lowney,  1994).  That  is,  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  federal  guarantee  of  equal  protection  is  violated 
because  harsher  penalties  are  imposed  for  crack  cocaine,  a  drug  more 
strongly  favored  by  minorities.  Unfortunately,  however,  illustration  of  a 
potentially  discriminatory  law  is  not  enough  to  permit  its  repudiation.  In 
order  to  strike  down  a  statute  for  violating  equal  protection,  the  law  must 
be  shown  to  have  been  enacted  with  the  purpose  of  discrimination. 
Absent  this  intent,  courts  must  uphold  the  laws  if  they  are  'rationally 
related'  to  a  'legitimate'  government  objective  (Angeli,  1997;  Lowney, 
1994).  Thus,  a  rational  basis  will  always  outweigh  discriminatory 
impact.  Given  this  standard,  equal  protection  challenges  to  enhanced 
penalties  for  crack  have,  to  date,  been  rejected  universally.5 

However,  the  findings  in  the  current  study  suggest  that  racial  dispar- 
ity may  not  necessarily  be  the  principal  issue  surrounding  dispropor- 
tional  involvement  in  crack  versus  powder  cocaine.  Rather,  the  critical 
variable  in  assessing  disproportionality  appears  to  be  gender.  Females 
are  significantly  more  likely  to  be  overrepresented  in  the  use  of  crack 
cocaine  than  their  male  counterparts.  While  a  race  effect  exists,  the  like- 
lihood of  recent  self-reported  crack  cocaine  use  is  139%  higher  for  a 
female  arrestee  than  for  an  arrestee  who  is  male. 

When  assessing  potential  violations  of  equal  protection,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  articulated  three  different  standards  of  review: 
strict  scrutiny,  intermediate  scrutiny,  and  rational  basis  scrutiny.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  intermediate  scrutiny  standard  has  been  applied  to  gender 
classifications.  The  Court  first  articulated  this  standard  of  review  for 
gender  classifications  in  Craig  v.  Boren  (1976).6In  order  to  prevail  under 
the  intermediate  standard  established  in  Craig,  the  government  must 
prove  that  the  use  of  gender  as  a  classifying  tool  is  substantially  related 
to  the  advancement  of  an  important  government  objective.  The  Court 
stated  that  "classifications  by  gender  must  serve  important  government 
objectives  and  must  be  substantially  related  to  the  achievement  of  those 
objectives."7  Thus,  the  element  added  to  Craig  is  that  the  statutory  objec- 
tive must  be  an  'important'  one,  as  opposed  to  the  'legitimate'  one  estab- 
lished in  Reed  v.  Reed  (1971).8  While  government  arguments  in  favor  of 
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crack  cocaine  legislation  point  routinely  to  a  variety  of  public  health  and 
safety  concerns  as  their  foundation,  the  standards  for  their  arguments 
become  stricter  if  challenged  based  on  gender  discrimination. 

Social  Implications 

With  the  advent  of  crack  cocaine,  women  became  more  involved  with 
hard-drug  use  than  had  been  the  case  with  powder  cocaine  or  heroin 
(McCoy  et  al.,  1995;  Fagan,  1994;  Inciardi  et  al.,  1993,  1991;  Forney  et 
al.,  1992;  Johnson,  1991).  There  are  two  potential  explanations  for  the 
disproportional  involvement  in  the  use  of  crack  cocaine.  First,  because 
crack  is  relatively  affordable,  it  can  be  consumed  in  higher  doses  than 
more  expensive  drugs  of  abuse  (Morningstar  and  Chitwood,  1987).  The 
low  cost  is  not  only  conducive  to  experimentation,  but  makes  it  easier  to 
advance  to  drug  addiction,  particularly  among  users  whose  resources  are 
relatively  limited.  Second,  a  body  of  research  has  explored  a  "sex  for 
crack"  exchange  (Elwood  et  al.,  1997;  Boyd  et  al.,  1994;  Weatherby  et 
al.,  1992;  James,  1976).  The  literature  suggests  that,  in  lieu  of  cash, 
female  prostitutes  are  reimbursed  for  services  rendered  with  crack 
cocaine.  This  type  of  exchange  begins  a  cycle  where  women  are  entirely 
dependent  on  a  serious  drug  of  abuse  (Elwood  et  al.,  1997). 

These  gender-based  findings  have  clear  implications  for  social  pol- 
icy. First,  treatment  alternatives  would  necessarily  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  large  female  population  entering  the  criminal  justice  and 
health  systems  (Mahan,  1996).  The  needs  of  female  clients  are  drasti- 
cally different  than  those  for  males.  Treatment  plans  would  necessarily 
have  to  accommodate  issues  such  as  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  preg- 
nancy, and  child  rearing  (Elwood  et  al,  1997;  Mahan,  1996;  McCoy  et 
al.,  1995).  Second,  for  crack-addicted  mothers,  the  future  of  the  children 
is  compromised.  As  primary  caregivers,  crack-addicted  mothers  tend  to 
neglect  their  children,  both  emotionally  and  physically  (Hawley  et  al., 
1995).  Without  an  environment  in  which  legitimate  goals  and  attitudes 
can  be  fostered,  children  are  at  increased  risk  for  antisocial  behavior 
(Akers,  1985).  Third,  if  there  is  a  sex/crack  connection,  public  health 
issues  become  amplified.  As  prostitutes  indulge  in  serious  drugs  of 
abuse,  risks  of  HIV  and  other  sexually  transmitted  disease  within  the 
general  public  increase  (Logan  et  al.,  1998;  Wallace  et  al.,  1997;  Elwood 
et  al.,  1997;  Inciardi  et  al.,  1991). 
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Conclusion 

Recent  literature  has  demonstrated  that  the  pharmacological  effects  and 
health  hazards  of  crack  parallel  those  of  powder  cocaine  (Inciardi  and 
McElrath,  1998;  Hatsukami  and  Fischman,  1996).  Given  their  indistin- 
guishable characteristics,  the  argument  that  crack  cocaine  should  be 
treated  as  a  more  dangerous  drug  than  powder  cocaine  for  criminal  sen- 
tencing purposes  seems  groundless.  The  current  findings  have  illustrated 
that  females  are  more  likely  to  be  overrepresented  in  the  use  of  crack 
cocaine  than  their  male  counterparts.  If  a  rational  sentencing  policy  pre- 
sumes that  like  penalties  be  imposed  for  similar  offenses,  we  would 
argue  that  the  harsher  criminal  sentences  for  offenses  involving  crack 
cocaine  should  be  reevaluated. 
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A.  George  S.  Yacoubian,  Jr.  is  a  doctoral  student  in  the  Department  of 
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Co-op.  1993). 
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City. 
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Book  Review 

A    Structured   Anarchism    by    John    Griffin.    London: 
Freedom  Press,  n.d.,  37  Pp.  Reviewed  by  Jeff  Shantz 


John  Griffin's  short  book  from  the  venerable  Freedom  Press,  A  Struc- 
tured Anarchism,  represents  an  attempt  to  address  perceived  shortcom- 
ings of  anarchist  analysis  with  regard  to  matters  of  sociology, 
psychology  and  economics  which  the  author  finds  to  be  generally  "weak 
and  unsystematic"  (5).  In  reading  the  text  it  is  clear  that  of  these  con- 
cerns Griffin  is  most  interested  in  questions  of  economy,  devoting  all  but 
three  of  the  nine  chapters  to  questions  of  production,  exchange  and  capi- 
talist organization. 

The  author's  stated  intention  is  to  sharpen  anarchist  analysis  in  light 
of  its  current  position  as  "sole  bearer  of  a  useful  critique  of  all  authoritar- 
ian and  exploitative  societies"  (5)  given  the  recent  troubles  of  world 
communism  and  Marxist  theory.  Underlying  Griffin's  discussion  is  a 
debate  between  collectivist  (Proudhonian  small  market  economics,  con- 
sumption related  to  work)  and  communist  (Kropotkinian  non-waged, 
money-less  relations)  perspectives.  While  preferring  collectivist  alterna- 
tive economics  in  the  present,  since  he  sees  this  as  more  readily  attain- 
able, Griffin  seems  to  recognize  that  widespread  social  improvement  is 
impossible  without  the  overthrow  of  capitalism.  Unfortunately,  a  turn  in 
Griffin's  analysis  relating  to  his  sociological  understanding  leads  him 
away  from  offering  many  insights  into  how  this  overthrow  might  be 
effected,  or  even  how  capitalism  operates. 

Griffin's  attention  to  such  seemingly  academic  matters  as  sociology 
and  psychology  is  interesting  especially  since  the  author  is  not  an  aca- 
demic, a  fact  which  may  explain  the  clarity  of  his  writing.  The  idea  of 
discussing  anarchism  in  relation  to  sociological  theory  is  a  compelling 
one,  especially  given  the  usually  overlooked  historical  engagements 
between  anarchists  and  the  "founders"  of  sociology,  notably  Karl  Marx, 
Emile  Durkeim  and  Max  Weber.  Certainly,  both  the  anarchists  and  the 
early  sociologists  were  responding,  in  different  ways,  to  the  same  chang- 
ing conditions  being  ushered  in  by  industrial  capitalism  in  19th  century 
Europe.   Moreover,   the   founders   of  sociology   and  anarchists   were 
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directly  engaged  with  one  another,  often  in  pitched  battles.  (One  story 
I've  heard  tells  of  the  anarchists  of  the  Munich  Soviet  of  1919  chasing 
Weber  out  of  town  before  he  could  give  a  speech.) 

Unfortunately,  rather  than  exploring  the  engagement  between  anar- 
chists and  sociologists  and  the  debates  between  them  (which  along  with 
anarchist  theory  have  been  written  out  of  sociological  history),  Griffin 
wastes  this  chapter  on  a  rather  unconvincing  criticism  of  Marx's  analysis 
of  class.  Griffin  argues  for  the  abandonment  of  "working  class"  as  a  core 
theoretical  concept  given  the  difficulties  of  definition  in  the  current  con- 
text. Griffin  goes  so  far  (too  far)  as  to  call  class  a  "chimera"  (10).  He 
suggests  strangely  that  an  analysis  of  class  "inevitably  distracts  attention 
from  the  core  concern  of  all  anarchists,  namely  the  authority  and  power 
which  sustains  those  who  rule"  (11).  While  not  all  power  flows  from 
class  in  our  society,  still  it  remains  one  of  the  principle  relations  under- 
pinning rulership,  as  recent  protests  against  the  WTO,  World  Bank  and 
IMF  remind  us.  In  place  of  an  analysis  of  class,  which  he  regards  as  neb- 
ulous, Griffin  prefers  the  bourgeois  sociology  of  Durkheim  which  turns 
from  class  to  the  truly  nebulous  notion  of  community. 

In  fact,  in  place  of  the  more  precise  discussions  around  class  and  its 
changing  character,  Griffin  substitutes  more  oblique  notions  of  "commu- 
nity harmony."  Elsewhere  he  makes  the  dubious  suggestions  that  anar- 
chists shift  attention  to  the  "psychology  which  gives  rise  to"  power  (36) 
since  the  "real  revolution  lies  with  the  individual."  Anarchy  as  pop  psy- 
chology or  advertising. 

Griffin's  analysis  of  the  market  and  money  as  aspects  of  unconscious 
drives  and  authoritarian  compulsions,  rather  than  as  outcomes  of  real 
practices  of  accumulation  and  competitive  social  relations  is  neither  con- 
vincing nor  particularly  insightful  in  terms  of  helping  us  to  overcome 
those  relations.  Asking  capitalists  to  be  nicer  will  not  turn  the  trick.  His 
discussion  presents  money  as  simply  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
rather  than  a  complex  relation  with  respect  to  social  labor  and  he  seems 
to  buy  the  hype  that  markets  are  self-regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 
As  a  result  he  cannot  see  beyond  a  petty  bourgeois  version  of  anarchist 
society  with  money  as  the  primary  means  to  ensure  work  and  relate  con- 
sumption to  work  done. 

The  rest  of  Griffin's  socioeconomic  discussion  consists  of  construct- 
ing his  argument  for  collectivist  economics,  weighing  its  benefits  against 
capitalism  and  identifying  the  problems  it  poses.  Here  Griffin  drifts 
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down  the  path  of  alternative  economics,  and  like  many  proponents  of 
LETS,  barter  and  "green  production"  substitutes  his  abiding  enthusiasm 
for  an  analysis  of  how  capitalism  must  impede  and  "co-opt"  such 
projects.  Overcoming  capitalism  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  good  inten- 
tions and  lovely  schemes. 

Despite  the  problems  of  analysis,  there  are  within  the  text  sections 
which  will  interest  readers.  These  include  the  organization  of  communes 
in  Spain  between  1936-1939,  the  Mondragon  cooperatives  in  Spain  and 
the  Scott  Bader  Commonwealth  in  England.  Syndicalists  will  be  quite 
familiar  with  these  efforts,  and  highly  critical  of  the  latter  two  especially, 
but  Griffin  provides  a  serviceable  introduction  for  the  unfamiliar. 

A  secondary  emphasis  in  Griffin's  work  concerns  the  social  psycho- 
logical mechanisms  by  which  state  and  capital  instill  authoritarian  cul- 
tural values.  Griffin  draws  upon  the  work  of  non-anarchists  Wilhelm 
Reich  and  Erich  Fromm.  While  providing  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  psy- 
choanalysts' main  ideas,  this  section  does  not  provide  a  satisfactory 
accounting  of  authoritarianism.  The  Freudian  emphasis  on  the  subcon- 
scious is  accorded  too  great  a  place  in  the  discussion  while  analysis  of 
social  structures  and  relations  (which  were  crucial  both  for  Reich  and 
Fromm)  are  downplayed. 

Likewise,  in  seeking  to  overcome  authoritarianism,  Griffin  implores 
us  to  "look  within  ourselves,"  (14)  which  is  certainly  part  of  a  response 
but  as  the  sixties  old  new  agers  showed  is  no  solution.  Notions  that  the 
destruction  of  the  environment,  economic  exploitation  and  social  crises 
result  from  some  "mindless  drive,"  (31)  or  represent  "an  expression  of 
the  thought  patterns  of  the  powerful"  (32)  are  of  little  analytic  value. 

Some  of  this  reads  like  a  "self-help"  book  and  Griffin's  suggestion 
that  anarchists  "consult  an  analyst"  (15),  a  rather  authoritarian  role  itself, 
completely  turned  me  off.  In  the  end,  however,  I  can  agree  with  Griffin 
that  the  lived  experience  of  oppression  is  more  important  in  the  forma- 
tion of  authoritarian  drives  than  is  media  propaganda.  I  just  wish  he  had 
paid  it  more  attention  in  his  analysis. 

Griffin's  attempt  to  deal  seriously  with  the  difficult  questions  around 
social  organization,  workers'  control  and  non-capitalist  exchange  is  wel- 
come. Unfortunately  his  analysis  is  so  weakened  by  his  insufficient 
understanding  of  class  and  capitalist  social  relations  that  the  work  ulti- 
mately fails  in  its  stated  goal  of  developing  a  strong,  systematic  anarchist 
understanding  of  sociology  and  economics. 
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